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FORUM 


by  Curt  Lamar 

Now  that  the  excitement  and 
emotional  fervor  associated  with 
the  Fourth  of  July  Bicentennial 
celebration  has  mellowed  some- 
what, and  with  the  rhetoric  and 
idealism  of  the  summer  political 
conventions  being  converted  into 
campaign  propaganda,  the  time 
has  come  for  reflection  concern- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  this 
country's  two  hundred  years  of 
formal  existence.  Why  are  we 
what  we  are?  What  are  this 
nation's  assets  and  liabilities? 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

These  United  States  of  America 
are  truly  unique  A  completely 
diverse  conglomeration  of 
peoples,  our  country  enjoys  the 
most  stable  political  process 
known  to  modern  man.  To  be  sure, 
there  have  been  ups  and  downs, 
but  this  country  has  not  exper- 
ienced the  same  type  of  cataclys- 


mic, traumatic  changes  which 
have  affected  most  world  nations 
within  the  last  two  centuries. 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoy 
more  freedoms  and  privileges  than 
most,  and  we  seem  determined  as 
a  nation  to  guarantee  that  these 
rights  shall  endure.  Why  are  we 
what  we  are?  We  are  what  we  are 
because  of  who  we  are.  Therein 
lies  the  secret  of  the  greatness  and 
the  stability  of  this  country. 

As  to  assets  and  liabilities,  this 
nation  has  an  abundance  of  both. 
However,  my  sentiments  are  those 
conveyed  by  the  words  in  Ensign 
Nellie  Forbush's  song  in  the 
immortal  Rodgers  and  Hammer- 
stein  musical  "South  Pacific":  I'm 
only  a  cock-eyed  optimist!  I 
believe  that  our  people's  assets  far 
outweigh  their  liabilities.  Ameri- 
cans are  warm,  open,  congenial, 
and,  on  the  whole,  honest. 
Certainly,  there  are  numerous 
problems  which  confront  us,  such 
as  crime,  drug  abuse,  poverty,  and 
educational  deprivation.  Never- 
theless, we  will  persevere  and 
prevail,  of  that  I  have  no  doubt. 
The  nation's  greatest  asset  is 
indeed  "we  the  people." 


Where  do  we  go  from  here?  We 
will  go  on  to  greater  achievements 
and  to  a  better  life  for  all  men, 
women,  and  children  in  this 
country.  In  the  annals  of  history, 
this  nation  is  only  an  infant. 
Provided  that  we  maintain  our 
moral  fiber,  our  educational 
standards,  and  our  humanitarian- 
ism,  we  have  yet  to  experience  our 
greatest  achievements  and  accom- 
plishments. 

In  most  respects  the  Delta  of 
Mississippi  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  It  has  a 
variegated  population  composed 
of  many  wonderful  people. 
Moreover,  its  people  rebound 
quickly  from  their  setbacks  with 
renewed  determination  and  vigor, 
and  they  want  the  best  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Yes, 
the  United  States  has  much  to 
look  forward  to  with  eager 
anticipation.  So  does  the  Delta. 
This  being  the  case,  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Delta  it  is  much  as 
Robert  Browning  so  beautifully 
observed  in  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra: 
"Crow  old  along  with  me!  The  best 
is  yet  to  be  .  .  .   !"  ▼ 


to  the 

Editor: 

Congratulations  on  your  spring 
and  summer  issues  of  Delta  Scene. 

You  are  off  to  a  good  start.  Keep 
up  the  good  work.  I  look  forward 
to  the  fall  issue. 

Mrs.  Beverly  W.  Martin 

Natchez,  Miss. 


I  have  just  authorized  my 
secretary  to  place  a  two  year 
subscription  for  us.  I  am  so 
pleased  to  see  Delta  State  take 
over  this  publication. 

Aubrey  K.  Lucas 

President 

University  of  Southern  Miss. 


It  is  said  that  imitation  is  the 
most  sincere  form  of  flattery.  For  a 
magazine  editor  such  as  yourself,  I 
would  think  that  a  new  subscrip- 
tion would  be  the  highest 
compliment.  Please  find  enclosed 
my  personal  check  for  $3.50  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  Delta  Scene. 

I  speak  for  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion of  Mississippi  when  I  thank 
you  for  including  in  the  summer, 
1976,  issue  of  Delta  Scene  the 
article  on  Historic  Jefferson 
College.  I  enjoyed  it  immensely  as 
I  did  the  other  articles. 

So  impressed  am  I  with  the 
summer  issue  that  I  have  shared  it 
with  colleagues  and  neighbors.  All 
have  responded  most  favorably. 
Indeed,  you  might  be  looking  for 
some  new  subscriptions  from  the 
Jackson  area. 

Again,  Dr.  Lamar,  my  heartiest 
congratulations.  Along  with  my 
family,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
enjoying  Delta  Scene  in  the 
coming  years. 

Perry  A.  Snyder 

Director 

Bicentennial  Commission  of 

Mississippi 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  a  two 

year    gift    subscription    to    Delta 

Scene      We     are     enjoying     the 

magazine  so  much  that  we  would 

ike  to  share  it  with  some  of  our 

riends. 

Pauline  Elliot 

Shaw,  Miss. 


NOPLACE  LIKE  HOME. 

It's  not  just  mud  and 
magnolias,  but  that  special 
Southern  charm  that  causes 
us  to  call  the  Mississippi 
Delta  home.  Four  times  a 
year  you  can  have  the  unique 
opportunity  to  read  about 
the  people,  places,  problems 
and  poetry  that  are  familiar 
to  us  Deltans.  Subscribe  now 
to  Delta  Scene    Don't  miss 
the  issue  that's  just  for  you. 
1yr.      S3.50D 
2yrs.    $6.00D 
3yrs.    S8.50D 
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■McDonald* 


Buy  one  Big  Mac,  get 
one  free.  Offer  good  at  all 
participating  McDonald's. 
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If  your  bank  doesn't  quite  measure 
up,  maybe  you  should  see  the 
friendly  folks  at .  . . 
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THE  VALLEY  BANK 
the  little,  better  bank 


2    Rosedale  Cleveland  Gunnison  Pace 


Ongoing      Florewood  River  Plantation  and  State  Park  —  Greenwood 
Aug.  20-Sept.  30      Tom  Speck,  painter  —  Wright  Art  Center,  Delta  State  University 

Sept.  18      Grenada  Folk-Life   Festival    —    Folk   and  Contemporary  Crafts,    Live 

Bluegrass  Music,  Fiddlers'  Contest  —  Hugh  White  State  Park 

Sept.  22-27      Yazoo  County  Fair  —  Yazoo  City 

Sept.      Indianola  Arts  &  Crafts  Festival  —   Indianola 

Oct.  1-2  First  Annual  Autumn  Arts  &  Antiques  Festival,  sponsored  by  the 
Greenville  Garden  Club;  antiques,  oriental  rugs,  old  silver,  paintings, 
pottery  —   10:00  a.m.  to  600  p.m.  —  downtown  Greenville 

Oct.  3-31      Walter  Anderson  Retrospective  —  Wright  Art  Center,  DSU 

Oct.  4      Sunflower  River  Art  Show  —  Clarksdale 

Oct.  12-19      Mississippi  State  Fair  —  Mississippi  Fairgrounds,  Jackson 

Oct.  16-18  South  Pacific,  Playhouse  75;  guest  director,  James  Canizaro  of 
Vicksburg  —  Oct.  16  &  18,  show  at  8:00  p.m.  —  Oct  17  at  2:00  p.m.  - 
Yazoo  City  High  School  Auditorium 

Oct.  16  Community  Art  Show,  annual  art  festival  —  11:00  a.m. -4:00  p.m.  — 
Clarksdale,  Coahoma  County  Courthouse 

Oct.  31       Jackson  Symphony  —  3:00  p.m    —  St.  Clara's  Auditorium,  Yazoo  City 

Oct.      Tallahatchie  County  Fair  —  Charleston 

Nov.  1-30  Mississippi  Craftsmen's  Guild  Show,  Mississippi  Art  Association 
traveling  exhibition  program  —  Greenville  Art  Gallery  and  Mainstream 
Mall. 

Nov.  1  Community  Concert  featuring  the  King  of  the  Clarinet  and  His  Jazz  Five, 
starring  Peanut  Huco  —  8:00  p.m.  —  Clarksdale  City  Auditorium 

Nov.  5  &  6      The  Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Lovers  —  730  p.m.  —  Grenada  Playhouse,  at 
Lizzie  Horn  Elementary  School. 

Nov.  7-24      African  Sculpture  —  Wright  Art  Center,  Delta  State  University 

Nov.  11  Sunflower  Square  Birthday  Party  and  Street  Dance  —  7:00  p.m.  —  on 
Delta  Avenue  in  Clarksdale 

Nov.  18-20  A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the  Forum,  directed  by 
Kenneth  Haxton;  Greenville  Symphony  conducted  by  Peter  Randall,  of 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  —  800  p.m    —  Creenville  High  School 

Nov.  19-20  Flea  Market  —  Mainstream  Mall,  Greenville 

Nov.  20  Opera  South  —  Municipal  Auditorium,  Jackson 

Nov.  30  Grenada  Holiday  Parade  —  4:00  p.m.  —  downtown  Grenada 

Dec.  1  Annual  Holiday  Parade  —   Inverness 

Dec.  3  Delta  Band  Festival  and  Winter  Carnival  —  morning  parade  at  10:00 
a.m.,  night  parade  at  5  00  p.m.  —  fireworks  following  on  the  river  in 
Greenwood 

Dec.  5-21      Annual  Christmas  Bazaar  —  Wright  Art  Center,  DSU 

Dec.  6      Christmas  Parade  —  Yazoo  City 

Dec.  7      Christmas  Festival  —  Leland 

Dec.  7  Holiday  Festival  &  Parade  —  beginning  2:00  p.m.  —  downtown 
Clarksdale 

Dec.  9      Colonial  Christmas  —   Inverness 
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by  Daxid  Cohn 


If  we  sav  nothing  else  about  the 
Bicentennial,  we  will  have  to 
admit  that  it  has  stirred  up  a  lot  of 
dust.  A  good  deal  of  that  dust 
came  from  interested  Americans 
rummaging  through  attics  and 
storerooms,  searching  for  relics  of 
our  country's  past. 

We  are  lucky  to  be  able  to  share 
with  you  a  product  of  one  of  those 
rummagings  —  a  short  story  by 
Delta  author  David  Cohn  that  was 
found  recently  by  Ben  Nelken  in 
unused  offices  above  The  Fair 
department  store  on  Washington 
Avenue  in  Greenville.  Mr.  Nelken, 
executive  vice  president  of  The 
Fair,  had  been  looking  through  the 
office*  for  several  years  before 
intensifying  his' search  in  hopes  of 
finding  item**  for  a  Bicentennial 
window  for  the  company's  store  in 
the  Greenville  Mall. 

Nelken  found  the  manuscript  in 
a  file  of  letters  to  and  from  the 


author  written  in  the  early  7920's. 
Herman  Cohn,  founder  of  The 
Fair,  generally  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  department  store  in  the 
Delta,  was  David  Cohn's  father. 
David  worked  for  the  store  as  a 
young  man  during  the  time  the 
story  was  probably  written. 

The  younger  Cohn  went  on  to 
become  a  very  respected  writer 
and  has  a  number  of  books  to  his 
credit,  including  "God  Shakes 
Creation,"  "Picking  America's 
Pockets,"  "Love  in  America,"  and 
The  Good  Old  Days."  He  also 
wrote  political  essays  for  such 
notables  as  William  I.  Fulbright, 
Sam  Rayburn,  Fstes  Kefauver, 
Averell  Harriman,  and  Adlai 
Stevenson  But  if  he  is  remem- 
bered for  nothing  else,  Deltans 
should  thank  Cohn  for  defining 
their  region  in  God  Shakes 
Creation  in  which  he  started  a 
chapter   bv   saying.      The    Missis- 


sippi Delta  begins  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Peabody  Hotel  in  Memphis 
and  ends  on  Catfish  Row  in 
Vicksburg." 

It  is  a  Friday  afternoon  in 
mid-October  in  a  tiny  village  on 
the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  in  Mississippi.  Gathered 
in  the  central  meeting  place  of  the 
village  — Sanders'  general  store- 
are  several  neighboring  cotton 
planters,  Sanders  and  his  two  sons, 
Mr.  McCee  a  planter  who  also  is 
the  magistrate  of  the  district,  and 
a  deputy  sheriff.  The  men  lean  or 
sit  on  the  counters  and  talk 
politics,  hard  times,  baseball,  the 


crop  and  more  enthusiastically, 
the  devastating  and  withering 
qualities  of  the  current  "white 
lightning,"  "white  mule,"  or  just 
plain  "corn"  as  local  moonshine 
whiskey  is  called.  Beneath  the 
conversation  and  running  through 
it  is  an  undertone  of  tension,  and 
the  gathering  of  a  slow,  fretful 
impatience.  There  is  to  be  the  trial 
of  a  negro  at  two  o'clock,  and  the 
several  fat  watches  reposing  in 
moist,  calloused  palms  indicate 
that  it  is  twenty  minutes  past  two. 
The  deputy  peers  anxiously  out  of 
the  back  door  toward  the  direction 
from  which  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney  will  come  bringing  with 
him  the  prisoner  who  has  been 
held  in  the  only  secure  house  of 
detention  for  miles  around  — the 
Greenville  jail,  a  distant  fifteen 
miles. 

Suddenly  a  Ford  rattles  over  a 
rickety  bridge  and  grinds  to  an 
abrupt  stop  in  front  of  the  store. 
From  it  descend  the  Prosecutor,  a 
deputy,  and  the  prisoner;  the 
latter  a  middle  aged,  slender  black 
negro,  dressed  in  the  conventional 
overalls  of  the  plantation  negro 
and  handcuffed.  The  little  group 
in  the  store  come  out  into  the 
back  yard,  the  Judge,  Prosecutor 
and  prisoner  seat  themselves  on 
cracker  boxes  and  Coca-Cola  cases 
placed  amid  the  miscellaneous 
litter  cast  out  of  the  store,  and 
here  under  a  cloudless  sky  and  in  a 
musical  comedy  setting  is  begun  a 
criminal  trial  to  decide  whether  a 
man  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  for  a  space  of  months, 
separated  from  his  family  and 
uprooted  from  the  scene  of  his 
labors  which  are  now  approaching 
fruition  after  a  half  year  of  toil. 

".  .  .  out  of  a  spirit  of  revenge 
did  willfully  and  maliciously  beat 
and  injure  said  mule,  etc.,  etc." 

"Tobe,  are  you  guilty  or  not 
guilty?" 

"What's  dat  you  say,  Boss?" 

Patiently  and  with  the  quiet 
understanding  of  a  veteran  teach- 
er instructing  a  stupid  child,  the 
Prosecutor  clearly  and  simply 
explains  to  the  negro  the  crime 
with  which  he  is  charged  and  that 
it  is  his  privilege  to  plead  guilty  or 
not  guilty  to  the  charge.  Upon 
receiving  the  plea  of  not  guilty, 
the  Prosecutor  tells  the  prisoner 


that  it  is  his  privilege  to  dismiss 
the  witnesses  beyond  ear  shot  of 
the  trial  and  call  them  one  by  one 
as  they  are  needed,  and  the 
defendant  avails  himself  of  this 
right. 

The  first  witness  is  Mr.  Buck 
Henry  who  manages  the  planta- 
tion on  which  the  defendant  had 
been  a  tenant.  Mr.  Buck  is  a  small 
wiry  man  clad  in  corduroy  trousers 
and  cap  and  a  gray  sweater  worn 
loosely  over  a  khaki  shirt  open  at 
the  throat.  His  gray  eyes  are 
piercing  but  not  unkindly  and 
there  is  about  him  a  simplicity  of 
speech  and  manner  born  of  long 
association  with  simple  people 
and  broad  fields.  He  seats  himself 
on  a  cracker  box  and  tells  his  story 
in  a  few  words. 

"Tobe  here  came  to  me  about 
two  weeks  ago  and  asked  for  ten 
dollars  which  I  refused  to  give  him 
because  there  was  nothing  coming 
to  him.  Two  days  later  he  rode  off 
on  one  of  the  mules  belonging  to 
the  place  and  I  heard  that  he  had 
gone  to  Greenville  and  was 
working  on  the  street  paving.  Last 
Monday  I  heard  that  Tobe  had 
come  back  and  I  went  after  the 
mule.  Its  ear  was  broken  and 
hanging  down,  deep  cuts  were  all 
over  its  back  and  rump,  both  eyes 
were  closed  as  by  blows  from  a 
club,  it  was  lame  and  in  bad  shape 
generally.  I  asked  Tobe  how  come 
the  mule  was  that  way  and  he  said 
he  didn't  know.  I  took  the  mule 
away  and  had  the  Doctor  work  on 
him  and  try  to  get  him  in  good 
shape  like  he  was  when  Tobe  took 
him  away." 

A  deputy  called  loudly  for  the 
next  witness  — Sweetenin  Simpson. 
Sweetenin,  a  slim  shiny  black  boy, 
shyly  comes  from  around  a  corner 
of  the  store,  removes  his  hat  and 
timidly  ventures  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  white  folks.  He 
wears  a  blue  cotton  shirt  and 
overalls,  and  as  a  concession  to  a 
gala  occasion,  his  feet  are  shod  in 
tan  button  shoes  above  the  tops  of 
which  his  overalls  are  rolled  so 
that  an  awed  world  may  gaze 
upon  the  splendor  of  socks 
cerulean  blue.  Sweetenin  fixes  his 
eyes  upon  an  empty  sardine  tin  on 
the  ground  and  is  plainly  ill  at 
ease,  although  a  tiny  smile  about 
the  corner  of  his  mouth  shows  that 


he  is  enjoying  the  notoriety  that 
springs  from  being  a  witness  in  a 
criminal  trial  and  from  exciting  the 
envy  of  the  negro  spectators  who 
like  a  dark  cloud,  hang  on  the 
edge  of  the  gathering. 

"Boss,  mah  right  name  is  Sonny 
Lindsay  but  de  folks  dey  calls  me 
Sweetenin  Simpson.  White  folks, 
Ah  sho  doan  know  much  'bout  dis 
case  'cep  whut  Ah  seed  an'  heerd 
de  udder  folks  say,  dat  Tobe  had 
done  run  off  on  one  of  Mr.  Buck's 
mules  and  wuz  workin'  on  de 
streets  in  Greenville,  an'  had  lef 
his  wife  and  chillun  ter  pick  de 
crop.  Us  wuz  pickin'  cotton  soon 
one  mawnin  when  us  seed  Tobe 
come  by  on  de  critter  and  he  sho 
wuz  a  sight  wid  hi  year  drappin 
down  lak  hit  wuz  broke  an'  blood 
all  over  him  and  stove  up  a  sight 
Ya  sir,  last  time  fo  dat  dat  Ah  seed 
dat  crittur  warn't  nuthin  er  ailin' 
him." 

Sweetenin  rises  and  grinnning 
broadly  retreats  until  he  has 
merged  himself  indistinguishably 
in  the  little  crowd  of  darky 
onlookers,  from  which  place  of 
vantage  he  looks  and  listens  with 
avidity  as  a  spectator,  the  while  he 
enjoys  to  the  uttermost  the  sudden 
and  fleeting  fame  that  has  come  to 
him  as  participant  in  a  local  cause 
celebre. 

"Tobe,"  says  the  Prosecutor, 
"just  tell  the  Judge  here  all  you 
know  about  this  mule  being  in  this 
condition." 

For  a  few  minutes  Tobe  says 
nothing.  He  gazes  away  to  the 
white  ribbon  of  the  concrete  road 
that  stretches  away  to  his  cabin  in 
the  woods,  down  which  now  are 
coming  four  negro  boys  — bare  of 
head  and  feet  and  holding  in  their 
hands  small  heaps  of  golden 
persimmons  which  they  eat  as 
they  walk  along.  He  looks  beyond 
the  boys  to  the  fields  white  with 
cotton;  cotton  soon  to  be  picked 
by  his  kind  and  converted  into 
money  for  the  purchase  of  circus 
tickets,  gold  teeth,  Chicago 
clothing  and  gorgeous  gew-gaws 
for  Christmas.  A  cow  bell  tinkles  in 
a  nearby  pasture  and  the  sound 
seems  to  penetrate  Tobe's  slum- 
bering consciousness. 

"Boss,  Ah  aims  to  tell  de  troof 
and  nuthin'  else.  Ah'm  er  ole 
nigger   and    bofe   white   folks    an 


cullud  will  tell  you  dat  Tobe  Hanes 
inginerally  speaks  de  troof.  Ah  did 
ax  Mr.  Buck  fur  a  loan  of  ten 
dollars  ter  hope  buy  us  some 
victuals  ter  carry  us  twel  us  had 
done  ginned  some  cotton  and  got 
de  seed  money,  but  Mr.  Buck  he 
said  dat  warn't  nuthin  comin  ter 
me  cause  'vancin  time  wuz  over 
and  dat  de  white  folks  and  niggers 
bofe  would  have  to  git  er  long  bes 
dey  could  twel  de  money  skacity 
wuz  over.  Now  Sir,  Ah  didn't  git 
mad  at  Mr.  Buck  wen  he  tole  dat, 
but  Ah  come  on  back  to  mah 
house,  saddled  de  creetur  and 
rode  him  to  Greenville  where  Ah 
worked  for  dim  folks  whut  are 
pavin  de  streets.  'Fo  Ah  lef  out  Ah 
tole  de  ole  woman  and  de  chillun 
ter  pick  out  de  cotton  an  look  atter 
dat.  Wen  Ah  lef  Greenville  Ah 
went  out  to  Mr.  Griffin's  on  de 
mule  ter  see  ez  Ah  could  git  er  job 
hopin  him  ter  clean  out  bushes  an 
trees  fum  de  grudge  ditches  an  Ah 
stayed  dare  one  day 

"Ah  lef  fum  dare  'bout  midnight 
aimin  ter  git  back  ter  Mr.  Buck's 
'fo  sun-up  an  ter  do  dat  Ah  had  ter 
cut  thoo  de  big  swamp.  Ez  Ah  wuz 
ridin'  erlong  and  warn't  payin  no 
mine  ter  nutin  in  perticuler  —  jes 
ridin'  — Ah  heerd  somepin  crack 
and  'fo  Ah  knowed  it  a  hackberry 
tree  had  done  busted  and  fell  on 
de  mule  )es  ez  Ah  heerd  de 
crackin  Ah  whirled  roun'  and 
lumped  offen  de  mule,  an  you 
could  see  dar  whar  a  limb  er  dat 
tree  hit  me."  He  indicated  a  tiny 
blackened  spot  on  a  grimy  finger 
nail 

"Yassir,  dat  sho  is  whut  hit  done 
Ef  I  hadn't  er  jumped  off  ez  Ah  did 
Ah  reckm  Ah  would  er  got  killt 
graveyard  dead.  Sho  looks  lak  de 
good  Lawd  wuz  lookin  out  an 
hopin  ole  nigger.  Yassir,  Judge,  Ah 
could  sho  you  dat  tree  out  in  dat 
swamp  ef  nobody  aint  moved  hit. 
Dat  is  de  troof  before  de  Lawd 
how  come  dat  mule  got  hurt  " 

There  were  no  other  witnesses 
and  the  Prosecutor  made  a  short 
speech  in  which  he  commented 
on  the  wild  improbability  of  the 
negro's  story  which  sought  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
mule  had  received  severe  injuries 
apparently  inflicted  by  the  defend- 
ant in  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

The  Judge  then  walked  over  to 


inspect  the  mule  which  was 
tethered  to  a  tree  a  few  steps 
away,  and  then  resumed  his  seat 
on  the  Coca-Cola  case.  He  is  a  fat, 
kindly,  inert  man  with  graying 
hair,  placid  brown  eyes  set 
shallowly  in  a  broad  forehead 
above  a  mouth  unmagisterial  in  its 
obvious  quality  of  indecision.  He 
rakes  the  ground  with  a  heavy 
walking  cane  and  shoots  rapid 
glances  at  the  prisoner.  Silence 
descends  on  the  little  group.  A 
negro  funeral  procession  comes 
into  view  and  momentarily  ab- 
sorbs the  attention  of  all  until  it 
has  vanished  in  the  dust  and  the 
golden  haze  of  the  late  October 
afternoon.  A  mockingbird  sings  a 
few  vagrant  notes  from  a  thorn 
tree,  and  a  flock  of  blackbirds  flies 
overhead  chattering  noisily.  The 
call  of  a  partridge  from  a  nearby 
thicket  comes  clear  and  sweet  to 
the  ear,  followed  by  a  cry  familiar 
to  the  countryside  at  dusk  — "soo 
cow"  — and  shortly  the  creator  of 
the  cry  comes  into  view  — a  little, 
ragged  negro  boy,  his  black  breast 
showing  through  a  tattered  shirt, 
driving  before  him  a  milch  cow 
and  a  mangy  cur.  Gleaming  rays 
shoot  from  the  windows  of  the 
negro  church  across  the  road  and 
the  setting  sun  gilds  to  gold  its 
opulent  display  of  lightning  rods. 
The  negro  onlookers  are  silent  as 
death,  save  only  Pocahontas 
Johnson  who  has  deserted  her 
supper  biscuits  and  who  now 
ventures  an  awed  whisper  into  the 
sable  ear  of  Sonny  Vance.  The 
white  folks,  too,  are  silent  with 
speculation  upon  the  decision  of 
the  Court. 

The  Judge  looks  away  again  to 
the  woods  — now  deep  blue  in  the 
rapidly  fading  light,  again  scatters 
the  dust  with  his  cane,  and  looks 
at  the  prisoner  who  sits  silently 
and  stoically  on  a  box  wrapped  in 
the  mantle  of  the  strange, 
impenetrable  and  inscrutable 
impassivity  of  the  negro.  Then  he 
speaks:  "The  evidence  in  this  case, 
gentlemen,  is  tolerable  peculiar, 
but  I  don't  believe  this  old  nigger 
is  lying  and  my  verdict  is  not 
guilty." 

Upon  hearing  the  judgement  of 
the  Court,  the  negro  spectators 
look  pityingly  at  the  man  who  has 
thus  been  fooled  by  a  plain  old 


"corn  field  nigger,"  who  in  their 
opinion  was  guilty  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt.  They  have  little 
respect  for  any  white  man  whose 
mind  could  be  influenced  by  such 
an  obviously  concocted  story,  but 
they  are  not  surprised  by  the 
outcome  of  the  trial.  It  is  a  familiar 
phenomenon  to  them— this  spec- 
tacle of  a  guilty  negro  escaping 
punishment  at  the  hands  of 
lenient  white  judges  who  are 
accustomed  to  regard  the  petty 
crimes  of  negroes  in  the  manner 
they  look  upon  the  mischievous 
acts  of  wayward  children.  They 
leave  the  scene  of  the  trial  having 
thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves  as 
witnesses  to  a  human  drama  in 
which  one  of  their  kind  was  the 
chief  actor;  a  drama  which  ran 
smoothly  and  without  hitch  to  an 
end  foreknown  by  all  of  them,  and 
therefore,  as  drama,  supremely 
satisfying. 

The  planters  and  storekeepers 
were  hugely  disgusted  and  they 
regard  the  Court's  decision  as  a 
miscarriage  of  justice  and  the 
freeing  of  a  man  who  richly 
deserved  punishment.  Their  daily 
relations  with  plantation  negroes 
and  their  almost  daily  condoning 
of  petty  crimes  committed  by  their 
field  hands  make  them  very 
tolerant  of  their  shortcomings  and 
they  therefore  do  not  now  feel 
indignant  nor  incensed  by  this 
cheating  of  justice.  To  their  minds 
their  black  tenants  and  employees 
are  merely  grown  up  children,  and 
who  would  not  forgive  a  child  for 
stealing  a  watermelon  or  a  handful 
of  plums  or  smashing  a  toy  train  in 
a  moment  of  petulance  and 
childish  anger? 

Mr.  Sanders  pithily  sums  up 
their  optimistic  philosophy:  "Well, 
what  can  you  do  with  a  nigger?" 

The  prisoner  is  then  released, 
the  little  crowd  begins  to  disperse, 
and  above  the  sputtering  of  Fords, 
there  comes  from  the  depths  of 
the  woods  out  of  the  gathering 
darkness,  the  mournful,  melan- 
choly and  cadenced  cry  of  the 
hoot-owl : 

"I  cook  fer  my  wife,  er  cooks  for 
you-u-all? 
I  cook  fer  my  wife,  er  cooks  for 
you-u-all?"  ■▼ 
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Mississippi 
History, 

Special 
Delivery 

by  Cindy  Dixon  Conner 

Every  month  or  so  Fount  Ray 
Armstrong,  Jr.,  of  Gunnison  will 
receive  a  letter  from  a  place  such 
as  Bolivar,  Miss.  Or  maybe 
Bowden's  Mills,  or  Stormville,  or 
Victoria.  If  the  names  of  these 
Mississippi  towns  aren't  familiar  to 
you,  don't  be  too  surprised.  Most 
of  them  were  swept  into  the 
Mississippi  River  many  years  ago. 

Armstrong  is  a  stamp  collector. 
More  specifically,  he  collects 
postmarked  stamps  dated  from  the 
time  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  up 
until  1900.  He  became  interested 
in  Mississippi  postal  history  when 
he  realized  his  general  collection 
was,  in  fact,  too  general  to  be 
interesting. 

"I  became  very  involved  in  the 
postal  history  of  Mississippi  after 
visiting  with  Charles  Miller  in 
Greenville,"  Armstrong  said.  "I 
went  to  talk  about  stamps  and  all 
he  seemed  interested  in  were  the 
postmarked  envelopes,  or  covers." 
(Some  early  letters  were  folded  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  an 
envelope,  and  the  address,  as  well 
as  the  stamp,  appeared  directly  on 
the  letter.) 

"I  try  to  concentrate  mainly  on 
the  area  around  Bolivar  County," 
Armstrong  continued.  "I'm  parti- 
cularly interested  in  covers  from 
towns  that  no  longer  exist.  They 
provide  a  real  challenge  for  the 
stamp  enthusiast." 

Armstrong  has  selected  a 
particularly  rich  period  as  far  as 
the  state's  postal  history  is 
concerned,  for  in  the  1890's 
Mississippi  had  hundreds  of  small 
post  offices,  more  than  in  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
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state.  Yet  Armstrong's  task  is  not 
as  easy  as  it  seems.  Most  of  these 
post  offices  were  in  "hill"  towns 
because  of  the  danger  of  flooding 
in  the  Delta. 

Although  you  always  hear 
fabulous  tales  of  people  finding  a 
stamp  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
in  a  stack  of  old  family  papers, 
Armstrong  admits  most  of  his 
stamps  come  from  stamp  auctions 
and  by  trading. 

"There  are  a  number  of  stamp 
auctions  every  year,  even  one  in 
Jackson,  but  most  are  held  in  the 
northeast,"  Armstrong  said.  "My 
wife  and  I  attend  a  few  of  them, 
but  sometimes  I  just  mail  in  bids 
on  what  I'm  interested  in.  Stamp 
dealers  will  also  send  you  covers. 
You  can  look  through  what  they 
have  to  offer  and  decide  whether 
or  not  you're  interested." 

Some  people  do  prowl  through 
attics  and  old  trunks,  however. 
The  Armstrongs  know  one  couple 
who  moves  "one  step  ahead  of 
urban  renewal"  in  their  search  for 
postal  treasures.  This  process  is 
time-consuming  and  Armstrong 
admits  he  cannot  devote  the 
necessary  time  to  his  hobby. 

Armstrong's  most  valuable 
cover  came  from  a  dealer  who 
wasn't  familiar  with  Mississippi 
postal  history  and  didn't  realize 
what  the  cover  was  worth.  The 
envelope  has  a  United  States 
postage  stamp  postmarked  the  day 
Mississippi  joined  the  Confeder- 
acy. A  Confederate  patriotic 
stamp  is  on  the  left  side  of  the 
cover.  Armstrong  paid  $15  for  the 
cover  that  he  estimates  is  worth 
about  $750. 


The  Confederate  postal  system 
itself  is  fascinating,  according  to 
Armstrong. 

"The  Confederacy  used  United 
States  stamps  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,"  he  said.  "Then  they 
changed  to  hand-stamped  provi- 
sionals and  finally  had  their 
stamps  made  in  England.  The 
southern  postal  system  was 
completely  reorganized  and  be- 
came the  only  system  ever  to 
operate  in  the  black." 

The  contents  of  the  letters  can 
be  as  intriguing  and  educational  as 
the  covers  themselves. 

"I  have  letters  from  governors, 
generals,  and  all  different  kinds  of 
people,"  Armstrong  said.  "I  look 
through  books  for  the  names  of 
the  people  who  wrote  the  letters 
to  see  what  part,  if  any,  they 
played  in  the  state's  history.  A 
series  of  letters  is  always  interest- 
ing. I  have  one  letter  in  which 
a  man  is  advertising  for  a  wife  as 
well  as  two  of  the  answers  he 
received.  In  another  letter  a 
general  asks  for  his  resignation 
and  a  note  granting  it  is  at  the 
bottom." 

Occasionally  Armstrong's  letters 
disagree  with  his  history  books. 
One  letter  postmarked  "Victoria" 
contains  the  returns  from  a 
precinct  election  the  letter  states 
was  held  in  Victoria.  The  history 
books  give  the  location  of  the 
election  as  Carson's  Landing. 
Another  letter  has  an  1861 
Cleveland  postmark.  According  to 
the  information  Armstrong  has, 
the  first  post  office  in  Cleveland 
was  established  in  1900. 
continued  on  page  22 
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Profile: 

The  Lady 
Statesmen 


by  Muffin  Chiz 


What  makes  the  story  of  the 
Delta  State  University  Lady 
Statesmen  so  special?  It's  really 
just  a  love  affair  between  a  group 
of  young  women  and  a  small 
Mississippi  community.  It's  the 
story  about  a  6-3  black  woman 
named  Lusia  Harris  who  came  out 
of  a  Mississippi  Delta  cotton  field 
to  become  a  two-time  Kodak 
All-American,  a  member  of  the 
United  States'  Women's  Olympic 
Basketball  Team,  and  the  first 
black  homecoming  queen  at  a 
school  which  has  a  78%  white 
enrollment. 

It's  the  story  of  a  small  boy 
shooting  an  imaginary  jump  shot 
and  then  saying  to  the  puzzled 
man  on  the  street:  "That's  the  way 
Lucy  shoots." 

Or  maybe,  it's  that  policeman  in 
Chicago  who  was  about  to  give  the 
cabdriver  a  ticket  until  he  spotted 
Lucy  in  the  back  seat.  He  got  the 
autograph  he  wanted  and  the 
cabbie  didn't  get  a  ticket. 

It's  the  story  of  a  4-11  package 
of  dynamite  named  Debbie  Brock 
who  doesn't  know  how  to  lose  and 
is  proving  there's  a  place  in 
women's  basketball  for  the  little 
one. 

It's  the  story  of  an  Athletic 
Director  named  Horace  McCool 
who  takes  care  of  the  Lady 
Statesmen  as  if  they  were  his  own 
daughters,  and  still  keeps  the 
program  operating  in  the  black 

It's  the  story  of  Margaret  Wade, 
a  62-year-old  coach  who  lost  three 
straight  high  school  state  cham- 
pionships by  a  total  of  four  points 


and  then  survived  two  cancer 
operations  and  a  nearly  fatal 
automobile  accident  to  lead  the 
Lady  Statesmen  to  a  pair  of 
national  collegiate  titles  and  one 
of  the  most  imposing  accom- 
plishments in  sports. 

And,  finally,  it's  the  story  of  the 
fans  who  follow  the  team  all  over 
the  country. 

Tom  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  Times  put  it  best  when  he 
wrote,  "Pure  and  simple,  the  Delta 
State  basketball  team  is  one  of  the 
most  refreshing  sports  stories  in 
years." 

The  Delta  State  story  is  almost 
too  good  to  be  true.  In  only  three 
years  of  having  a  women's 
basketball  team,  the  Lady  States- 
men have  compiled  an  amazing 
record  of  78  victories  and  only 
three  defeats,  while  winning  the 
last  two  Association  for  Inter- 
collegiate Athletics  for  Women 
(AIAW)  national  titles  and  setting 
a  national  record  with  51  straight 
wins. 

The  administration  brought 
back  the  sport  in  the  summer  of 
1973. 

Three  people  have  been  most 
responsible  for  Delta  State's  rise  to 
the  top  of  women's  basketball  — 
Athletic  Director  Horace  McCool, 
Head  Coach  Margaret  Wade,  and 
Admissions  Director  Melvin 
Hemphill,  who  recruited  all  of  the 
team  members,  starting  with  the 
talented  Ms.  Harris. 

The  coming  season,  only  the 
fourth  for  the  "Cinderella"  team, 
will  see  the  return  of  the  five 
starters  who  will  be  collaborating 
for  their  third  straight  year;  Lusia 
Harris,     Debbie     Brock,     Wanda 


Hairston,  Ramona  Von  Boeckman, 
and  Cornelia  Ward.  The  competi- 
tion will  be  tough,  only  one 
example  of  a  new  level  of 
sophistication  finding  its  way  into 
women's  college  basketball.  But 
Coach  Wade  and  the  Lady 
Statesmen  look  forward  to  the 
strong  contenders. 

"We  like  the  challenge  of  being 
on  top,"  Coach  Wade  said.  And 
on  top  is  where  the  Delta  State 
Lady  Statesmen  are. 

Elements  of  the  new  sophistica- 
tion were  often  apparent  at  the 
1976  national  championship  last 
spring  during  the  sixteen-team 
tournament  staged  at  Penn  State 
by  the  AIAW. 

The  players  were  faster  and 
more  skilled  than  ever,  and 
demonstrated  the  women's  game 
has  developed  to  a  point  where  a 
team  must  have  a  big  center  to 
compete  for  a  national  title.  Delta 
State's  Harris,  who  averaged  31.2 
points  per  game  last  season,  is  6'3" 
and  a  strong  185  pounds.  Even  a 
passing  glance  at  the  team  rosters 
foretold  continued  and  rapid 
increase  in  expertise  — both  Delta 
State's  and  arch-rival  Immaculata 
College's  lineups  included  mostly 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  an 
indication  that  the  best  players 
would  be  around  long  enough  to 
grow  even  better. 

At  Penn  State,  reporters,  who 
once  marveled  that  women  knew 
how  to  shoot  jumpers,  fast  break, 
play  pressing  defense,  and  dribble 
behind  their  backs,  flocked  in 
from  everywhere.  In  all,  94  media 
representatives  came  to  cover  the 
championship.  Most  began  to 
adopt  a  new,  more  substantive 
tone  in  their  stories.  "They're 
concentrating  less  on  running 
mascara,"  said  one  veteran  coach. 

Things  haven't  always  been  that 
way.  Coach  Margaret  Wade  had 
not  coached  in  fourteen  years 
when  she  accepted  the  assignment 
to  head  the  Lady  Statesmen  in 
1973,  and  many  wondered  if,  in 
her  sixties,  and  after  an  operation 
and  serious  auto  accident,  her 
health  could  stand  the  daily  rigors 
and  pressures  of  coaching.  That 
year  the  record  was  sixteen  wins 
and  two  losses,  and  the  dream 
team  was  on  its  way.  Margaret 
Wade  became  a  "living  legend." 
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No  one  appreciates  that  irony 
better  than  Coach  Wade.  In  1932, 
when  the  school's  administration 
arbitrarily  decided  to  discontinue 
women's  basketball,  the  captain  of 
the  newly-disbanded  team  was  a 
nineteen-year-old,  bitterly  dis- 
appointed Margaret  Wade.  "They 
said  basketball  was  'too  hard  on 
the  girls,'  that's  what  they  said 
then,"  she  recalls,  her  ire  clearly 
still  up.  "It's  a  lot  rougher  now." 
'  "They  stand  on  my  feet,  push 
me  around,  stretch  my  uniform, 
and  sometimes  scratch  me,"  Lucy 
Harris  has  said  of  the  sometimes 
less  than  legal  methods  of  trying 
to  stop  her. 


"Lucy  ends  up  with  her  sneakers 
worn  out  at  the  top,"  Coach  Wade 
says.  "We  have  to  take  her  out  of 
the  game  at  times,  to  apply  cold 
packs  to  her  feet,  and  we  have  to 
tape  her  feet  where  opposing 
players  stand  on  them." 

With  86-pound  playmaker 
Debbie  Brock  and  Ramona  Von 
Boeckman  at  guards,  and  forwards 
Cornelia  Ward  and  Wanda  Hairs- 
ton  up  front  alongside  Harris, 
Delta  State  piled  up  one  impres- 
sive victory  after  another.  Now, 
with  all  starters  back  and  a 
stronger  bench,  opponents  will 
discover  just  how  skillful  the  Lady 
Statesmen  can  be. 


There  is  an  unusual  closeness  on 
the  DSU  team  between  coach  and 
player  and  among  the  players 
themselves.  The  result  is  a  strong 
team,  indicative  of  a  strong 
women's  athletic  department,  in  a 
state  which  has  one  of  the  two 
best  women's  basketball  programs 
in  the  country. 

"When  you  have  a  coach  with  a 
good  reputation,  have  backing 
from  the  top  down,  have  the  fans 
and  the  recruiting,  you  have  a 
winner,"  says  Melvin  Hemphill, 
Delta  State  admissions  director, 
who  handles  recruiting  for  the 
Lady  Statesmen.  And  once  the 
personnel  are  delivered,  it  remains 
for  Coach  Wade  to  mold  them. 
She  does  this  in  a  quiet  but 
assured  way,  and  her  players 
respond  by  consistently  giving  her 
their  best.  They  also  share  her 
enthusiastic  moments  and  an 
occasional  low  time. 

More  common,  though,  are  the 
moments  when  Margaret  Wade's 
spirits  ease  the  tension.  Players  tell 
of  a  sign  reading  "Give  'em  hell" 
that  Wade  keeps  on  the  inside  of 
her  warm-up  jacket.  "Just  before 
games  she'll  open  her  jacket  and 
flash  the  sign  to  us.  She  does  it 
partly  for  laughs  and  partly 
because  she's  a  little  supersti- 
tious," Cornelia  Ward  says. 

Whatever,  the  Wade-Delta  State 
formula  works.  Coach  Wade  has 
won  hearts  throughout  her  career, 
and  people  marvel  at  her  coaching 
achievements. 

Lusia  Harris  is  back  at  Delta 
State,  after  competing  in  the 
Montreal  Olympics  on  the  silver 
medal-winning  USA  women's 
team.  She  led  her  teammates  with 
15.2  points  per  Olympic  game, 
and  she'll  be  pacing  the  Lady 
Statesmen  again  this  year.  There 
appears  to  be  no  end  in  sight  for 
the  "Cinderella"  team,  truly  the 
success  story  of  women's  basket- 
ball. 

Often  compared  to  John 
Wooden's  UCLA  men's  team,  the 
Lady  Statesmen's  Coach  Wade  has 
kind  words  for  her  male  counter- 
part. "I  think  Wooden's  one  of  the 
greatest.  We  both  like  to  win.  But 
Wooden's  smarter  than  I  am,"  she 
laughs.  "He  retired."  ▼ 
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This  spring  marked  the  culmina- 
tion of  two  years'  planning  since 
the  conception  of  an  all-cotton  art 
show  was  launched  by  Bud 
Stalnaker,  nationally  known  weav- 
er, who  conducted  a  workshop  at 
Delta  State  in  the  summer  of  7972. 
The  Craftsmen's  Guild  of  Missis- 
sippi, with  the  assistance  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  cooperation  of  Delta  State 
University,  and  under  the  expert 


guidance  of  the  Guild's  director, 
Dan  Overly,  made  it  possible  for 
Deltans  and  visitors  to  see,  touch, 
and  experience  the  possibilities  of 
cotton  as  an  art  form. 

The  following  article  was 
written  by  Lisa  Hammel,  feature 
writer  for  the  New  York  Times. 


The  purpose  of  "Cotton  Comes 
Home,"    a    traveling    show    that 


opened  March  21  in  the  heart  of 
cotton-growing  country  at  Delta 
State  University  in  Cleveland, 
Mississippi,  was  to  show  the 
multitude  of  ways  cotton  yarn  and 
woven  fiber  could  be  used  by  fiber 
craftsmen  in  their  work.  As  a 
paradigm  of  multiple  uses  of  one 
resource,  the  show  succeeds 
handsomely  in  its  aims. 

Using  everything  from  raw  fiber 
to  the  yarn  in  its  several  forms  to  a 


Stretched  Cotton  Canvas  Collage  by  Emily  McLennan 


range  of  cotton  fabrics,  like  plush 
to  duck  to  cotton  paper,  the  works 
involve  practically  every  tech- 
nique known  to  fiber  artists. 
Among  these  techniques  are 
weaving,  wrapping,  plaiting,  braid- 
ing, knotting,  applique,  trapunto, 
quilting,  stitching,  stuffing,  hook- 
ing, crocheting,  tatting,  silk- 
screening,  photographic  reproduc- 
tion on  a  cloth  surface,  painting 
on  cloth,  and  batik.  But  it  is  not 
just  the  variety  of  materials  and 
techniques  that  make  the  show 
interesting;  rather,  it  is  the  variety 
of  expression. 

There  are  some  solid 
examples  of  traditional 
folk  art  in  the  show  — 
such  as  two  delicate 
examples  of  lace-making, 
a  crocheted  bedspread 
that  is  all-over  snowfiakes, 
a  log  cabin  patchwork 
quilt,  and  a  stitched  and 
appliqued  crib  quilt.  But 
beyond  that,  the  work 
departs  rapidly  into  more 
experimental  and  con- 
temporary forms. 

Take  the  quilts,  for 
example.  Anne  Levenick 
has  done  a  clean  and 
zingy  rainbow  quilt,  piec- 
ing bands  of  brightly 
colored  cotton  —  like  a 
study  in  spectrums  — 
against  a  quilted  white 
background.  And  Bobette 
Barnes  has  taken  a  simple 
white  cotton  ground,  mini- 
mally quilted,  and  slashed 
across  the  face  of  it 
marvelously  free  bands  of 
bright  color. 

Elsa  Brown's  approach 
to  the  quilt,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  highly  romantic, 
and  it  stands  somewhere 
between  flatwork  and  soft  sculp- 
ture. Inside  nine  careful  circles 
arranged  in  rows  of  threes  are  the 
faces  of  women  surrounding  a 
man  in  the  moon,  arising  out  of  a 
muslin  ground  and  done  in  a 
gauze-like  fabric  —  so  many 
dreaming  cameos. 

Incidentally,  soft  sculpture 
plays  a  small  but  important  part  in 
the  show.  Louise  Romeo's  "Picnic" 
is  a  tour  de  force  of  three  life-sized 
figures  in  stitched  and  stuffed 
painted  canvas  feasting  on  stuffed 


canvas  picnic  fare,  each  piece 
painted  realistically  enough  to  eat. 
Barbara  Newman  Johansen  has 
done  a  stuffed  figure,  about  three 
feet  high,  of  a  bloated  and 
exhausted  old  crone.  Morag 
Benepe  has  contributed  one  of  her 
partly  dimensional  wall  hangings, 
and  in  reds,  pink,  salmon,  and 
apricot  she  has  done  a  romantic 
portrait  of  a  woman  with  flowing 
hair. 

Mim  Colub  Scalin  has  created  a 
rag  doll  mirror:  a  doll  with  an 
old-fashioned  bisque-like  face  (it 
is     actually     painted     plaster) 


Legs  "7"  by  Norma  Minkowitz 

emerges  from  the  stuffing  of 
ragged  strips  of  muslin  with,  here 
and  there,  just  a  bit  of  lace  edging 
And  in  her  hands  she  holds  a 
mirror.  She  is  an  old  nostalgic  rag 
of  a  much-loved  doll,  holding  a 
mirror  up  to  time. 

Among  the  other  figurative 
works  is  an  extraordinary  work  in 
macrame  by  Ann  Savageau. 
Mounted  on  unseen  wires  are  tiny, 
individual  faces  trailing  threads 
and  looking  like  some  strange 
organisms   that   grow    in    mid-air, 


while  their  fibers,  their  hair,  their 
roots  drift  down  into  the  ground. 
Then  there  is  Sas  Colby's 
arresting  stitched  "drawing"  of 
nudes,  as  fine  and  artful  as 
anything  ever  done  with  brush  or 
pen,  the  flowing  delineations  in 
black,  brown,  and  light  gray 
against  a  cream-coJored  cotton 
ground 

Not  everything  in  the  show  is 
figurative.  Actually,  the  vast 
majority  of  pieces  are  abstract: 
some  sculptural,  some  flat,  some 
with  surface  relief.  Renie  Breskin 
Adams'  "Circular  Ceremonial 
Cloth"  is  a  round,  hooked 
hanging  that  makes  bril- 
liant use  of  color  in 
irregular  waves  that  flow 
into  concentric  radii. 
Malka  Kutnick,  on  the 
other  hand,  plays  with 
shades  and  textures  of 
white  in  two  large,  flat 
works  that  employ  pleat- 
ing, stitching,  and  weaving 
for  a  study  in  linear 
contrast  Desiree  Koslin's 
three  flat,  neutral-toned 
weavings  are  an  exercise 
in  minimalism  Tetsuo 
Kusama's  vertical  pleated 
and  woven  piece  is  a  play 
of  horizontal  light  and 
shadow.  And  Arlene 
Colant  uses  handmade 
cotton  paper  as  her 
medium  in  a  grid-relief 
formed  by  the  paper,  into 
which  sisal  fibers  have 
been  stuffed. 

Another      intriguing 

white-on-white     piece     in 

which  dimensionality  rises 

from  the  surface  is  Donna 

Knuckey's  "Etched  Ice  "  In 

this,     irregular     vertical 

waves  are  created  out  of 

tightly  woven   and   pleated   yarn, 

which    is   stiffened   over   a   metal 

web  armature. 

Soft  pastel  tones  are  used  bv 
Mary-Elinor  Riccardi  in  a  flat 
canvas  plaited  through  with  dyed 
canvas  strips  in  a  lovely  curving 
soft  rainbow  of  pattern.  And  Emily 
McLennan  offers  two  pieced  and 
appliqued  collages  in  delicately 
colored  canvas  and  other  fabric, 
broken  up,  as  a  field  seen  from  the 
air,  by  lines  of  wire,  twine,  or  fiber. 
continued  on  page  26 
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hey  Make 


by  Len  Crice 

In  1948  skeptics  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  Southern  farmers  building 
the  world's  first  farmer-owned 
nitrogen  fertilizer  plant.  Today  — 
nearly  three  decades  and  36 
billion  pounds  later— Mississippi 
Chemical  Corporation,  head- 
quartered in  Yazoo  City,  is 
numbered  among  the  world's  most 
successful  farmer-owned  busi- 
nesses; it  is  the  largest  fertilizer 
producer  jn  the  South,  turning  out 
12  million  pounds  of  plant  food 
each  day. 

Mississippi  Chemical  grew  out 
of  the  agricultural  revolution  that 
followed  World  War  II.  Soil 
scientists  proved  that  chemical 
fertilizers  could  fill  the  soil's 
nitrogen  hunger,  a  result  of 
generations  of  farming,  and 
multiply  farm  productivity  and 
profits. 

Farmers  clamored  for  these 
nitrogen  fertilizers,  but  the  supply 
was  extremely  limited.  Prices 
skyrocketed.  Black  markets  and 
profiteering  were  widespread,  and 
many  farmers  couldn't  get  this 
essential  plant  food  at  any  price. 

Mississippi  farmers  boldly 
moved  to  solve  their  fertilizer 
crisis  by  deciding  to  produce  their 
own  plant  foods. 

Farm  leaders  calculated  that  it 
took  only  $40  per  ton  to  make 
nitrogen  fertilizer— and  knew  it 
was  selling  for  $100  to  $160  per 
ton. 

The  thorn  in  this  rosy  fertilizer 
plant  projection  was  the  necessary 
capital  investment— eight  million 
dollars,  an  awesome  sum  in  1948. 

Public  meetings  with  farmers 
drew  mixed  reactions.  Skeptics  by 
the  score  said  it  couldn't  be 
done— that  Mississippi  farmers 
could  never  build  the  world's  first 
farmer-owned  nitrogen  plant- 
that  they'd  never  raise  the 
money— that  they  couldn't  build 
the   plant   right    if   they   got   the 


money  — and  that  they 
surely  couldn't  run  it  if 
somehow  they  ever  got  it 
built. 

The  dynamic  execu- 
tive director  of  the 
Mississippi  Farm  Bureau 
and  later  the  first  chief 
executive  officer  of  Mis- 
sissippi Chemical  Corpo- 
ration, Owen  Cooper, 
and  a  group  of  deter- 
mined farm  leaders  re- 
fused to  heed  these 
skeptics.  To  raise  the 
necessary  equity  funds, 
they  devised  a  unique 
financing  plan.  Each 
farmer-owner  would  be 
required  to  make  a 
capital-stock  investment 
proportionate  to  his  fer- 
tilizer needs.  For  every 
$75  worth  of  stock 
purchased,  the  farmer 
would  receive  allocation 
rights  to  purchase  one 
ton  of  ammonium  nitrate 
or  half  a  ton  of  anhy- 
drous ammonia.  Then,  if 
the  fertilizer  could  be 
produced  for  less  than 
the  sales  price  charged, 
Mississippi  Chemical 
refund  the  difference 
shareholder,  thus  assuring  him  of 
purchasing  fertilizer  "at  cost." 

This  equity  plan  produced  dual 
benefits.  It  assured  that  the  plant's 
output  was  sold  to  owner- 
customers  before  the  plant  was 
even  in  production.  Second,  it 
resulted  in  sound  financing  that 
has  allowed  virtually  all  margins 
earned  to  be  returned  in  cash. 

In  1948  the  largest  stock  sales 
drive  in  the  state's  history  was 
launched.  During  the  next  two 
years,  7,000  farmers  in  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Kentucky 
purchased  $4,225,000  in  Missis- 
sippi Chemical  stock. 

On  October  27,  1948,  six 
hundred   of   these   farmer-owners 


would 
to     the 


met  in  Jackson  formally  to 
organize  and  incorporate  Missis- 
sippi Chemical  Corporation. 

The  embryo  corporation  forged 
ahead  and  finally  arranged  a 
$3,349,000  loan  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation 
when  conventional  lenders  said 
"too  risky."  In  1949,  Mississippi 
Chemical  began  construction  of 
its  nitrogen  facilities  in  a  corn  field 
near  Yazoo  City. 

Construction  delays,  caused  by 
the  Korean  War  effort,  brought  a 
chorus  of  "I  told  you  so's." 
Mississippi  farm  boys  who 
were  hired  and  trained  to  run 
the  complex,  continuous-process 
chemical  plants  waited  anxiously. 
Finally,  in  March  1951,  the  first 
tons  of  ammonium  nitrate  fertili- 
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zers  were  coaxed  through  the 
complicated  production  processes 
by  Mississippi  Chemical's  techni- 
cal expert  LeRoy  Thompson. 

A  treacherous  eight-month 
"plant  shutdown"  followed.  One 
of  the  major  production  problems 
—a  stuck  20-ton  nut  in  the 
ammonia  plant— threatened  to 
finish  the  new  firm.  On  October 
31, 1951,  Mississippi  Chemical  had 
only  enough  money  to  meet  its 
payroll  for  30  more  hours.  But 
before  payday,  the  plant  was 
fixed.  Design  production  of  120 
tons-per-day  of  ammonia  and  140 
tons-per-day  of  ammonia  nitrate 
was  achieved.  Mississippi  Chemi- 
cal went  sailing  toward  success. 

The  world's  first  farmer-owned 
nitrogen  plant  was  soon  swamped 


with  orders.  Two  small 
expansions  were  hurried- 
ly made,  and  in  June 
1952,  a  year  after  initial 
production,  the  Board 
approved  a  $5.5  million 
expansion  to  double  the 
plant's  size. 

In  the  nearly  three 
ensuing  decades,  Missis- 
sippi Chemical's  Yazoo 
City  complex  has  been 
expanded  tenfold,  and 
has  produced  over  10 
million  tons  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  enough  plant 
food  to  fill  a  string  of 
railroad  cars  1,300  miles 
long. 

In  June  1953,  the  first 
patronage  refund  — more 
than  one  million  dollars 
—was  declared.  Today 
Mississippi  Chemical  has 
returned  more  current 
cash  patronage  refunds 
than  any  other  coopera- 
tive in  the  world. 

The  year  1956  marked 
the  start  of  the  second 
major  chapter  in  Missis- 
sippi Chemical's  growth 
and  service  to  Southern 
farmers.  On  February  20,  1956, 
Mississippi  Chemical's  farmer- 
owners  led  the  incorporation  of 
Coastal  Chemical  Corporation  to 
make  mixed  fertilizers  (nitrogen, 
phosphate,  and  potash  fertilizers). 
Mississippi  Chemical  agreed  to 
assist  and  manage  this  new 
fertilizer  venture,  but  legally, 
Coastal  was  a  completely  separate 
venture. 

Coastal's  1956  stock  sales  drive 
was  made  simpler  by  Mississippi 
Chemical's  proven  success,  but  it 
too  was  plowing  new  ground. 
Coastal  chose  Pascagoula,  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  its 
•plant  site  and  in  1957  cleared 
semi-swamp  land  on  Bayou 
Casotte  to  construct  its  NPK 
production    facilities.    Coastal 


management  wisely  picked  a  site 
on  deep  water,  which  would  allow 
the  required  quantities  of  phos- 
phate rock,  potash,  and  sulfur 
raw  materials  to  be  economically 
delivered  by  barge.  Their  foresight 
was  remarkable.  Over  1.3  million 
tons  of  raw  materials  arrive  at 
this  Pascagoula  site  by  economi- 
cal water  freight  each  year  — a 
multi-million  dollar  yearly  savings. 

In  January  1958  the  first  tons  of 
sulfuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
NPK  mixed  fertilizers  were  pro- 
duced at  Coastal's  new  Pascagoula 
plants.  But  making  this  new  type 
of  fertilizer  profitably  was  a  long 
arduous  struggle.  By  June  30,  1959, 
the  ammonia,  acid,  superphos- 
phate, and  both  NPK  plants  were 
finally  running,  but  a  loss  of  $1.5 
million  had  also  run  up. 

But,  again,  persistence  and 
ingenuity  paid  off.  During  the 
second  full  business  year  (1959- 
1960)  Coastal  turned  out  136,704 
tons  of  fertilizer,  had  sales  of  $12.3 
million,  and  returned  $764,000  as 
its  first  patronage  to  farmer-users. 

Rapid  growth  followed.  By  1962, 
Coastal's  sales  exceeded  those  of 
Mississippi  Chemical.  That  year, 
Coastal  helped  Southern  farmers 
with  major  cotton  and  corn 
production  problems  by  introduc- 
ing special  plant  foods  containing 
boron  and  zinc  additives. 

To  expand  its  production- 
distribution  system,  Coastal 
acquired  MFC's  smaller  fertilizer 
plants  at  Canton,  Hattiesburg, 
Meridian,  and  New  Albany, 
Mississippi,  and  a  production- 
storage  unit  at  North  Little  Rock 
from  the  Arkansas  Plant  Food 
Company. 

During  1963  and  1965  Coastal 
completed  major  expansions  to  its 
Pascagoula  facilities.  The  largest 
single  project  was  a  third,  large 
NPK  plant  capable  of  producing 
250,000  tons-per-year. 

The  completion  of  Mississippi 
Chemical— Coastal's  revolutionary 
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1,000  ton-per-day  Kellogg  ammo- 
nia plant  in  March  1966  helped 
trigger  a  new  era  for  the  world 
fertilizer  industry.  The  radical  new 
technology  in  this  $12  million 
Yazoo  City  plant— the  world's 
first  — cut  the  cost  of  making 
anhydrous  ammonia  in  half.  As  all 
nitrogen  fertilizers  are  made  from 
ammonia,  the  effects  were  pro- 
found. 

During  this  new  plant's  first  year 
of  operation,  1966-1967,  Missis- 
sippi Chemical  and  Coastal 
reached  what  was  then  an  all-time 
high  for  patronage  refunds  — 
$19,700,000— on  sales  of  $75 
million  dollars.  The  payment  of 
these  refunds  in  1967  pushed 
Mississippi  Chemical— Coastal's 
cumulative  cash  patronage  re- 
funds over  the  $100  million  mark. 


But  these  earnings  and  the  new 
ammonia  technology  didn't  go 
unnoticed.  Giant  oil  companies 
rushed  into  the  fertilizer  business 
and,  in  a  virtual  stampede,  dozens 
of  new  plants  were  built  to  meet  a 
projected  world  food-fertilizer 
shortage. 

In  1966,  Coastal  acquired 
Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative's 
production-storage  unit  at  Decatur 
and  another  facility  at  Dothan, 
Alabama.  In  1967  a  new  Liberty, 
Texas,  storage  terminal  was  added 
to  serve  western  Louisiana  and 
eastern  Texas. 

The  inability  to  meet  customer 
nitrogen  needs  prompted  the 
Mississippi  Chemical  —  Coastal 
Boards  to  approve  construction  of 
a  major  ammonia-urea  complex. 
Mississippi  Chemical  and  Coastal 


would  own  half  of  this  ultra- 
modern complex  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  Donaldsonville, 
Louisiana.  First  Mississippi  Corpo- 
ration would  own  the  other  half. 

Then  came  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry crash  of  1969-1971.  The 
world's  supply  of  fertilizer  nearly 
doubled  as  oil  companies  and 
others  brought  a  wave  of  new 
plants  on-stream.  The  "fantastic" 
foreign  demand,  which  had  been 
projected  to  buy  this  product,  fell 
flat.  Huge  quantities  of  excess 
fertilizer  were  dumped  on  the 
world  and  American  markets,  and 
prices  collapsed.  Increased  natural 
gas  prices  and  necessary  emission 
control  expenditures  added  to 
costs.  U.S.  fertilizer  firms  incurred 
staggering  losses. 

The  fertilizer  cooperatives 
weathered  this  stormy  period 
better  than  virtually  any  other  U.S. 
fertilizer  companies  for  two 
reasons.  First,  and  most  important, 
was  the  loyalty  of  shareholder- 
customers.  Twenty  thousand 
Southern  farmer-owners  refused  to 
leave  their  company  when  the 
going  got  rough  and  distress, 
bargain-basement  offers  were 
made  by  desperate  competitors. 
They  remembered  1945-1947  and 
continued  to  patronize  their  own 
companies. 

Secondly,  the  Mississippi  Chem- 
ical—Coastal Board  and  manage- 
ment made  a  sweeping  search  for 
better,  cheaper  ways  to  get  the  job 
done  and  took  major  steps  to 
streamline  and  strengthen  the 
production-distribution  system. 

It  was  a  tribute  to  Mississippi 
Chemical— Coastal  employees, 
management,  Board,  and  loyal 
farmer-customers  that  the  com- 
pany continued  to  grow  and 
operate  in  the  black,  while  the 
U.S.  fertilizer  industry  as  a  whole 
suffered  losses  of  nearly  a  quarter 
billion  dollars. 

Figures  from  those  turbulent 
business  years  tell  exactly  how 
well  this  farmer-owned  giant 
weathered  the  difficult  fertilizer 
crisis  years.  During  1971-1972,  new 
records  were  set  for  tons  of  plant 
food  produced,  tons  sold,  and  tons 
handled  per  dollar  of  labor  cost. 
Total  sales  for  the  year  topped  the 
$100  million-mark  for  the  first  time 
ever;    patronage    refunds    nearly 
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doubled  to  a  total  of  $10  million. 
In  May  1972  the  shareholders 
authorized  another  major  step  to 
further  streamline  the  operation  — 
the  merger  of  Coastal  Chemical 
into  Mississippi  Chemical.  This 
step  was  formally  taken  June  30, 
1972,  at  which  time  Coastal 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate 
corporation. 

In  1973  several  forces  rapidly 
transformed  the  fertilizer  over- 
supply  situation  to  a  fertilizer 
shortage.  Record  farm  prices 
spurred  increased  usage  of  fertili- 
zer. Conversely,  the  national 
shortage  and  rationing  of  natural 
gas  — the  principal  ingredient 
needed  to  make  ammonia- 
prevented  producers  from  making 
nitrogen  fertilizers  at  maximum 
rates. 

In  an  effort  to  head  off  the 
natural  gas  crisis,  Mississippi 
Chemical  signed  a  long-term 
contract  in  1972  to  purchase  its 
Yazoo  City  gas  needs  from  Shell 
Oil's  new  Mississippi  gas  field. 
While  Mississippi  Chemical  and 
Shell  are  confident  that  this  field 
will  ultimately  meet  the  firm's 
entire  needs,  until  this  field 
reaches  full  production  the 
scarcity  of  natural  gas  continues 
to  limit  fertilizer  production  at 
Yazoo  City. 

The  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975 
were  among  the  most  turbulent 
ever  faced  by  Mississippi  Chemi- 
cal and  its  farmer-owners.  As  the 
demand  by  American  farmers  for 
all  fertilizer  products  skyrocketed, 
so  did  the  prices  they  had  to  pay. 
While  nationally  the  prices  of 
nitrogen  products  tripled,  Missis- 
sippi Chemical's  customer-owners 
got  their  fertilizers  at  cost— which 
was  frequently  half  the  going  price 
nationwide. 

As  Mississippi  Chemical's 
farmer-customers  clamored  for 
more  fertilizers  during  1973-1975, 
the  firm  was  faced  with  numerous 
obstacles  to  increased  production. 
The  farmer-owned  cooperative 
had  to  wrestle  with  severe 
shortages  and  runaway  prices  of 
virtually  every  raw  material  — 
potash,  natural  gas,  and  phos- 
phate rock. 

During  the  years  of  shortages  it 
became  extremely  difficult  to 
purchase  these  vitally-needed  raw 


materials  at  reasonable  prices. 
Four  shiploads  of  potash  had  to  be 
purchased  from  the  USSR.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  live  with  the 
day-to-day  purchase  of  phosphate 
rock,  getting  small  tonnages  from 
various  sources  in  order  to  keep 
the  Pascagoula  plants  operating  at 
capacity.  In  many  instances, 
Mississippi  Chemical  was  forced 
to  pay  extremely  high  prices  for 
these  basic  raw  materials. 

It  became  clear  that  a  critical 
element  in  Mississippi  Chemical's 
future  success  would  be  securing  a 
dependable  source  of  raw  materi- 
als, and  it  appeared  that  the  only 
way  to  have  a  firm  supply  of 
essential  raw  materials  was  to 
produce  it. 

With  every  indication  of  con- 
tinuing shortages  and  premium 
prices  for  essential  raw  materials, 
Mississippi  Chemical  took  steps  in 
1974  and  1975  to  obtain  vital 
reserves  for  the  years  and  decades 
ahead.  The  company  purchased 
the  nation's  largest  remaining 
potash  reserve  in  New  Mexico, 
bought  a  large  phosphate  rock 
deposit  in  Florida,  and  launched  a 
program  aimed  at  exploration  and 
development  of  our  own  natural 
gas  reserves.  These  bold,  yet 
carefully  calculated,  steps  in 
becoming  basic  in  the  essential 
raw  materials  needed  to  make 
fertilizers  should  reap  giant 
dividends  in  the  years  and  decades 
ahead. 

Not  only  is  Mississippi  Chemical 
becoming  basic  in  the  essential 
raw  materials  needed  to  produce 
more  plant  food,  but  it  also  is  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  largest 
expansion  programs  ever  under- 
taken by  the  cooperative.  Today, 
at  the  firm's  four  major  facilities, 
expansion  and  environmental 
programs  totaling  nearly  $130 
million  have  either  recently  been 
completed  or  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  12-18  months. 

The  four  giant  production 
complexes  at  Yazoo  City  and 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  Donald- 
sonville,  Louisiana  and  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico,  are  among  the 
world's  most  modern  and  effi- 
cient. Mississippi  Chemical's 
marketing  system,  that  serves  a 
quarter-million  Southern  farmers, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  U.S. 


fertilizer  industry.  Its  distribution 
system,  featuring  27  storage 
terminals  which  stretch  from 
Texas  to  Missouri  to  Georgia  and 
include  1500  local  dealers,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  efficient  in  the  entire 
industry. 

Another  major  asset  is  Missis- 
sippi Chemical's  1774  member 
work  force,  certainly  among  the 
most  productive  and  skilled  in  the 
fertilizer  industry.  For  example, 
Mississippi  Chemical  researchers 
have  developed  a  patented 
ammonium  nitrate  production 
system,  now  used  in  16  major 
facilities  across  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
and  Europe. 

In  the  environmental  field, 
Mississippi  Chemical  is  proud  of 
its  far-reaching  emission  control 
program,  and  confident  it  will 
meet  every  Federal  and  state 
waste  control  standard  and 
timetable. 

Southern  farmer-owners  can 
take  pride  in  their  fertilizer 
company  —  its  production  plants, 
distribution  system,  emission  con- 
trol program,  and  employee  team. 
Together  they  have  helped  hold 
down  the  cost  of  plant  food  during 
nearly  three  decades  which  have 
seen  prices  of  other  farm  inputs 
skyrocket. 

The  strength  and  success  of 
Mississippi  Chemical  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  faith  and  teamwork  of 
Southern  farmer-owners  and  to  the 
dedicated  employee  team  who 
have  helped  make  "an  impossible 
dream"  come  true.  ▼ 

Len  Grice  lives  in  Yazoo  City, 
Miss.,  and  is  corporate  public 
relations  coordinator  for  Missis- 
sippi Chemical  Corporation.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Ole  Miss  School 
of  journalism. 
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Southern 
Hospitality  With  A 

German  Accent 


by  Charles  Conner 
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It's  a  long  way  from  the 
Mississippi  Delta  to  Munich, 
Germany,  but  once  you've  arrived 
in  Munich  it  won't  be  long  before 
you're  enjoying  the  unique  hospi- 
tality of  the  southern  Germans. 

Fall  is  probably  the  prime  time 
of  the  year  to  experience  Munich 
at  its  very  best.  While  Mid- 
Southerners  are  enjoying  the 
Mid-South  Fair  in  Memphis  and 
the  State  Fair  in  Jackson,  the 
Germans  are  throwing  the  biggest 
bash  of  them  all— Oktoberfest. 

This  celebration  was  originally 
held  in  honor  of  the  engagement 
of  Princess  Theresa  to  Crown 
Prince  Ludwig.  Although  few  of 
the  celebrators  remember  the 
actual  event  Oktoberfest  com- 
memorates, the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  has  not  been  dampened 
by  the  passing  of  the  years. 

Though  other  cities  in  Bavaria 
(the  region  in  southern  Germany 
in  which  Munich  is  located)  have 
an  Oktoberfest  carnival,  the 
events  within  Munich  proper  are 
the  most  widely  known  because 
they  are  the  largest  and  the  most 
enthusiastic. 

The  heart  of  the  carnival  in  the 


park  is  Theresienwiese  (Theresa's 
Meadow),  located  about  a  mile 
from  the  train  station,  or  bahnhof. 
The  fair  is  held  at  the  end  of 
September  and  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  A  visitor  unfamiliar  with 
the  original  purpose  of  Oktober- 
fest might  think  the  gala  celebra- 
tion was  simply  a  festival  in  honor 
of  German  beer  for  indeed  the 
brew  flows  like  water. 

German  hospitality  is  found  at 
its  fullest  under  the  giant 
circus-type  tents  erected   by   the 


various  breweries.  Thousands 
flock  to  these  tents  daily  to  sample 
the  best  beer  Bavaria  has  to  offer. 
The  beer  is  sold  in  heavy  glass 
mugs  which  hold  a  liter  of  beer  — a 
hefty  handful  for  some  of  the 
daintier  beer  lovers.  This  might  be 
a  good  time  to  mention  that 
Oktoberfest  is  a  family  affair. 
Everyone  from  Grandfather  to  the 
smallest  child  enjoys  the  celebra- 
tion. There  is  no  generation  gap 
during  the  time  of  the  Oktober- 
fest. 

Food  is  as  plentiful  as  the  beer 
and  fellowship.  You'll  find  every- 
thing from  radishes  the  size  of 
turnips  to  chicken  roasted  on 
vertical  charcoal  grills.  These 
grills,  a  marvel  in  themselves, 
cook  about  fifty  chickens  at  a  time 
per  grill.  This  method  of  roasting 
chicken  allows  the  conservative 
Germans  to  use  both  sides  of  the 
hot  coals  for  cooking,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  cook  twice 
as  many  chickens  in  the  same 
amount  of  time  with  the  same 
amount  of  charcoal. 

But  inside  the  big  tents  eating 
and  drinking  are  only  half  the  fun. 
Each  tent  has  a  band  playing 
rollicking  German  folk  music. 
When  the  music  starts  everyone 
locks  arms  and  joins  in  the  singing 
and  swaying.  Needless  to  say, 
Oktoberfest  is  not  for  the  very  shy. 
The  Germans  will  treat  you  as  a 
member  of  their  family  — even  if 
they  don't  speak  English  and  you 
don't  speak  German.  But  it's  all  in 
fun  and  it's  hard  not  to  get  into 
the  spirit  of  things.  Even  those 
who  have  never  spoken  a  word  of 


German  before  often  find  them- 
selves joining  in  and  singing  along. 

And  of  course  there  are  rides. 
But  at  Oktoberfest  the  rides  seem 
to  go  a  little  faster,  swing  you  a 
little  higher  and,  in  general,  make 
you  a  little  sicker  than  anything 
I've  seen  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Perhaps  you  could 
attribute  it  to  the  advanced 
mechanical  ingenuity  of  the 
German  people,  but  their  carnival 
rides  will  twist  you  and  turn  you, 
spin  you  and  churn  you  in  ways 
you'll  never  forget. 

The  festivities  go  on  each  day 
during  the  week  of  Oktoberfest 
from  9:00  a.m.  until  10:00  p.m. 
(One  German  told  me  the  day 
ends  so  early,  early  by  American 
standards  anyway,  because  the 
Germans  know  how  to  stop  a  good 
thing  before  it  gets  out  of  hand.) 
The  beer  is  brought  into  town 
every  morning  from  the  breweries 
in  large  kegs  on  horse-drawn 
wagons.  The  wagons,  kegs,  and 
even  the  horses  are  draped  with 
flowers  and  ribbons.  The  beer  is 
delivered  to  the  tents  after  a 
parade  of  sorts  through  Munich. 
The  crowds  pour  into  the  carnival 
grounds  throughout  the  day  with 
hardly  a  letup,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  spreads  to  every  corner 
of  Munich  and  throughout  the 
entire  region.  To  be  sure  there  are 
a  number  of  things  to  see  and  do 
in  Munich  and  Bavaria,  but  during 
Oktoberfest  the  other  glories  pale 
before  the  merrymaking  of  one  of 
the  biggest  festivals  of  them  all. 

Yet  it's  not  the  almost  endless 
continued  on  page  28 
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continued  from  page  7  7 

The  letters  can  also  reflect  the 
events  and  economics  of  the 
times.  Paper  was  very  scarce 
during  the  Civil  War  and  letters 
were  written  on  wallpaper  and 
pages  out  of  books.  "Bad  air"  was 
blamed  for  the  yellow  fever 
epidemics,  so  envelopes  were  slit 


to  let  this  air  out.  Rates  for  the 
letters  were  determined  by  the 
number  of  pages  at  one  time,  so 
enterprising  correspondents  would 
write  the  first  page  then  turn  the 
letter  sideways  and  write  the 
second  page  over  the  first  and  at 
right  angles  to  it— somewhat 
difficult  to  read,  but  economical 
nevertheless. 

Although  Armstrong  has  a 
number  of  scrapbooks  filled  with 
carefully  identified  and  cata- 
logued covers,  he  says  there  are 
still    more    stamps    available    he 


wants  than  he  can  ever  afford. 

"I  have  my  eye  on  some  now 
that  I  figure  will  cost  me  about  a 
bale  of  cotton  a  piece,"  he  said 
with  a  smile. 

And  he's  even  involved  his  wife 
with  his  hobby.  When  they 
attended  stamp  auctions  together 
she  complained  that  she  didn't 
have  anything  to  talk  about  with 
the  collectors.  She  now  has  the 
beginnings  of  an  antique  valentine 
collection,  courtesy  of  Fount  Ray 
Armstrong,  Jr.,  stamp  collector.^ 


A  showplace  and  marketplace  in  the  Delta  for 

Southern  artists  and  craftsmen. 
Sculpture 

Pottery 

Custom  Framing 

Art  Supplies 

Original  Paintings 


Tom  &  Elton  Glasco 
Mainstream  Mall 
Greenville,  MS  38701 
(601)378-8675 


Please 

send  me  a 

brochure 

with  full  -       .-j. 

details.  >       ^**. 

□  I  am  definitely       N       .;>. 
interested  in  the  _\     " 
trip.  Sign  ■'T  "\r?\ 
me  up.  Here      \  \    ^  * ' 
is  a  check  for       '•    , ».. 
deposit  of  $100.00    .:'  • 

□  No,  I'm  not  interested  in        \ 
the  South  Pacific  at  this  \.' 
time.  Please  send  me  literature  \ 
on instead.    > 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

J  Address. 
I  Zip  code. 

L 


** 


Name. 


.City. 


_Tel.  No. 


State. 
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t ASKS  YOU  TO 

J?  TAKE  AN 

AUSTRALIAN  HOP 

on 
FEBRUARY  19, 1977-for  17  days 

Fly  round-trip  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Sydney  and  back  from  the 
Fiji  Islands  on  Quantas  Airlines. 

/  /  Visit  Sydney,  Canberra, 

Melbourne,  Auckland,  and 

/  Rotorua  in  Australia  and  New 

.•Zealand  and  Nadi  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Price  round-trip  from  Greenville,  Miss. 

-  $1999.00 

Price  round-trip 

'        from  Memphis,  Tenn.  -  $1899.00 

.  Additional  supplement  for 

\  single  occupancy  —  $213.00 

\        INTERESTED????  Hop  to  it. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  at  left. 

Send  to:  Greenville  Mall,  Hwy.  1  South 
X  P.O.  Box  606.  Greenville,  MS  38701 
~\ TOLL  FREE  1-378-2323 
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,  APE-solutely 
f  Beautiful 

These  cute  little  rascals 
are  the  perfect  accent 
to  any  decor. 
Use  them  as  a  planter, 
candy  dish  or  as  a 
soap  holder. 


10.00 


\> 


795 
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Made  of  white  ceramic 
they  vary  in  size  from 
approximately  7"  to  8". 


MONKEY 
AROUND 

,  ^^^   and 
^•a^  Get  One  Today! 
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Greenville  Mall 
Greenville,  Miss. 
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Delta 
Scenes 


Instructions  regarding  where  to  waddle  don't 
make  much  sense  to  these  ducks,  as  they  blithely 
ignore  the  warning  and  take  the  plunge  anyway. 


Licensed  Landscape 
Designer- Consultant 

For  All  Your  Landscape  Needs. 
Lawn  Problems  •  Trees  •  Shrubs 


Mrs.  Kathryn  Litton 
Rt.  2,  Shaw,  MS  38773 

Call:  Day 

843-5044 
Cleveland,  Miss. 


Night 
754-6140 
Shaw,  Miss. 


Hammons  and 
Martin  Advertisir 


IRE  L/1/HmiNGTON  BUILDINC 
PHONE  453-7078 
GREENI/LGDQ  MS  3893Q 


Here's  the  place  to  save 

your  money... 

and   here's  why... 

Your  savings  earn  more  here   Our  savers  consistently  earn  the  highest 
compounded  interest  possible  in  keeping  with  safe,  sound  financial 
practices 


Interest  Rate      Mm. mum  Deposit      Type  of  Account 
$5, COO 


71/2  % 

63/4% 
61/4% 
53/4% 

5V4% 
5% 


4  Year 
Certificate 

2'/p  Year 
Certificate 

1  Year 
Certificale 

90  Days 
Passbook-Plus 

SavCard 
Statemenl  Savings 

No  Minimum  Time 
Daily  Interest 
Passbook 


Effective  Annual 
Yield  When  interest 
Is  Compounded 

7.71% 
6.92% 
6.40% 
5.88% 
5.35% 
5.10% 


Federal  law  requires  substantial  interest  penalty  for  early  withdrawal 
on  certificates 
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lVINGS&LOAN 

association      FSLIC 

DOWNTOWN  GREENVILLE     SOUTH  GREENVILLE    I 

LELAND      CLARkSDAlE 


Green 
Scene 

by  Cindy  Dixon  Conner 


A  large  schefflera  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  prized  of  all 
the  decorative  house  plants.  It's  so 
popular  that  it's  almost  a  must  for 
the  dedicated  plant  fancier. 

If  you're  not  sure  what  a 
schefflera  looks  like,  go  to  the 
nearest  office  utilizing  plants  in  its 
decor  and  look  around.  The  rich 
green  leafy  plants  that  aren't 
rubber  trees  are  probably  schef- 
fleras.  Co  back  in  a  couple  of 
months  and  if  those  plants  you 
thought  were  scheffleras  are  either 
dead  or  dying,  you  probably 
guessed  right. 

True,  all  plants  other  than  the 
plastic  variety  require  a  little  care, 
but  buying  a  schefflera  is  like 
buying  a  small  puppy.  If  you  want 
it  to  grow,  you'll  have  to  be  willing 
to  give  it  some  time  and  care  and 
love.  With  attention  and  patience, 
a  terrarium-size  plant  will  grow 
into  a  good-sized  schefflera  that 
will  add  a  touch  of  freshness  to 
your  home. 

One  of  the  first  things  you'll 
want  to  do  for  your  schefflera  is  to 
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find  it  a  place  where  it  will  receive 
good  light.  In  front  of  a  window  is 
usually  good.  (Remember  that  a 
schefflera  is  not  a  cactus  so  don't 
stick  it  out  in  the  middle  of  an 
unshaded  back  yard.)  Turn  the 
plant  occasionally  so  it  will 
maintain  its  shape. 

Washing  the  leaves  of  your 
schefflera  with  lukewarm  water 
every  two  or  three  weeks  is 
probably  the  greatest  favor  you 
can  perform  for  your  plant.  Not 
only  will  the  plant  look  better  and 
breathe  easier,  frequent  washings 
help  combat  the  dread  spider 
mite. 

To  a  spider  mite,  your  schefflera 
is  a  prime  rib,  a  good  bottle  of 
wine,  and  a  hot  fudge  sundae  all 
rolled  into  one.  You  may  just  see  a 
plant  sitting  by  your  window,  but 
a  dedicated  spider  mite  sees  a 
feast.  In  this  case,  prevention  is 
the  best  cure.  Mist  your  plant 
often,  rinse  it  off  when  you  can, 
and  spray  it  with  a  good 
insecticide  regularly  according  to 


directions.     (Always     follow     the' 
directions   on    insect   sprays   very 
carefully.  Remember,   it's  poison- 
ous enough  to  kill  the  bugs,  so  it 
can't  be  too  good  for  you. 

Signs  that  you  have  not 
prevented  this  small  bug  from 
munching  on  your  plant  quickly 
become  obvious.  All  the  leaves 
start  falling  off.  Upon  closer 
examination,  you  may  find  fine 
spider  webs  at  the  leaf  axels.  Hold 
a  leaf  up  to  the  light  and  you'll  see 
small  dots  on  it,  another  indica- 
tion that  you  have  a  number  of 
freeloading  spider  mites  in  your 
neighborhood.  Don't  bother  look- 
ing for  the  actual  bug.  They're  very 
small  and  by  this  time  you've 
established  their  location  — all 
over  your  plant.  After  taking  a  few 
minutes  to  shed  a  few  tears  over 
the  possible  fate  of  your  plant,  it's 
necessary  to  take  immediate 
action. 

Carefully  wash  off  the  leaves 
with  clean,  tepid  water.  Let  them 
dry  before  taking  the   next  step, 


which  is  a  thorough  spraying  with 
an  insecticide  designed  to  wipe 
out  spider  mites.  With  some 
insecticides,  spraying  a  damp  leaf 
can  be  dangerous.  Trust  me,  this  is 
the  voice  of  experience  speaking. 
Some  of  my  plants  still  bear  the 
scars.  After  spraying  the  plant,  the 
only  thing  left  to  do  is  repeat  these 
two  steps  regularly,  and  pray.  If 
the  plant  pulls  through,  and  it 
probably  will,  remember  to  keep  a 
much  closer  watch 

Since  you  spend  so  much  time 
spraying,  washing,  misting,  and 
turning  your  schefflera,  you'll 
probably  be  tempted  to  water  it 
often.  Don't  A  schefflera  needs  a 
thorough  watering,  but  not  a 
drowning,  every  week  or  so.  Feel 
the  earth  around  the  plant 
make  sure  it  is  dry  before 
you  water  it.  Another 
thing  you  won't 
have  to  do  too 
often  is  repot  the 
plant.  A  schefflera 
has  small 
fibrous  roots  for 
such  a  large 
plant.  Don't 
bother  with 
repotting  it 
even  if  the 
pots  looks 
small  until  the 
roots  start  com- 
ng  out  the  drain 
hole.  I've  seen  huge 
scheffleras  growing 
quite  happily  in  con- 
tainers of  a  very  modest  size. 
Rumor  has  it  that  you  can  grow 
scheffleras  from  seed,  but  I 
wouldn't  fool  with  it  if  I  were  you. 
You  can  usually  find  very 
inexpensive  small  plants  in  the 
dime  store.  As  I  said  earlier,  with 
care  these  will  grow  surprisingly 
fast. 

By  now  you're  probably  ready  to 
go  out  and  purchase  a  plastic 
phiiodendron  and  completely 
dismiss  the  schefflera  because  it 
sounds  like  too  much  trouble.  It's 
worth  the  time,  though,  when 
someone  gushes  over  your  three- 
foot-tall  schefflera  and  you  can 
say  modestly,  "Oh  that,  I  bought  it 
to  go  a  bookshelf  and  it  just  kept 
on  growing.  It's  really  no  trouble 
at  all."  ▼ 
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Your  fashion 


Headquarters... 


women's  apparel... 


gifts  and 


antiques 


XYLDA'S 


SHOP 


601-363-1441 


Post  Office  Box  1076 
Tunica.  Mississippi  38676 


We  have  hundreds  of  "branch"  banks  to 
serve  you  in  the  Delta. 

That's  right.  There  ane  hundreds  of 
mail  collection  boxes  in  the  Delta 
and  every  one  of  thes.e  facilities  can 
be  a  branch  bank  for  your  "Bank 
by  Mail"  deposits.  We  even  furnish 
the  special  envelopes  free  and  pay 
the  return  postage  for  your  receipt. 
It  saves  both  time  and  gasoline  to 
bank  by  mail.  Why  not  join  our 
many  satisfied  Delta  customers 
who  have  discovered  old-time 
personal  service  banking  at  the 
Bank  of  Leland  . . .  you  can  even 
open  your  account  by  mail .  .  .  just 
call  us  at  686-2331.  Where  you 
bank  is  your  choice  . . .  think 
about  it. 


theRank 


Leland 

■■a 


Member  FOIC 


continued  from  page  15 

Among  the  dimensional  fiber 
sculptures  is  Pat  Williams'  muted 
aggregate  of  flat-topped  woven 
cones  densely  compressed  like  a 
bank  of  wiggling  sea  anemones, 
while  Norma  Minkowitz's  cro- 
cheted white  sea  coral  turns  out  to 
be  alive  with  little  tentacles— all 
in  the  shape  of  legs.  Jean 
Singerman  Weiss  makes  a  tall, 
irregular  cone  of  wrapped  cotton 
gauze,  thread,  and  colored  tele- 
phone cable  that  circles  upward 
with  an  absurd  and  delightful 
jauntiness. 

Most  of  the  artisans  in  the  show 
are  in  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
ment, although  there  are  also  a 
number  of  well-known  names. 
Thus,  there  is  a  pregnant 
incipiency  in  much  of  the  work. 

The  approach  of  most  of  the 
craftsmen  in  the  show  is  classic: 
there  is  an  avoidance  of  gim- 
mickry and  expressions  are  eco- 
nomical—sometimes to  the  point 
of  being  too  simple  to  hold 
interest  for  very  long.  However, 
better  an  erring  on  the  side  of 
sound  craftsmanship  and  eco- 
nomy than  a  precocious  eccentri- 
city! 

The  most  effective  expression  is 
achieved  in  those  pieces  that, 
within  the  boundaries  established 
by  size,  design,  fiber,  and 
technique,  find  some  midpoint  of 
balance  between  economy  and 
effusion  — and  do  it  with  imagina- 
tion and  verve. 

All  of  this  is  cotton,  that  fiber 
which  is  taken  for  granted  as  a 
staple  of  clothing,  but  not  much 
more,  and  only  here,  for  the  first 
time,  used  to  mount  an  effective 
and  amazing  international  art 
exhibit  — the  first  of  its  kind  to 
come  directly  out  of  the  Delta. 

To  date,  "Cotton  Comes  Home" 
has  been  shown  at  Delta  State 
University,  and  through  August 
will  be  at  the  Star  of  the  Republic 
Museum  in  Washington,  Texas. 
From  September  7  to  October  75  it 
will  be  at  the  Fiber  Institute  in 
Lubbock,  Texas.  From  November  7 
to  November  27  it  can  be  seen  at 
the  Municipal  Art  Gallery  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  it  will 
wind  up,  for  the  month  of 
December,  at  the  Lauren  Rogers 
Museum  of  Art  Laurel,  Miss.yr 
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AMERICAN  CRAFTS 

COUNCIL 

PRODUCES  SLIDE 

KITON 

"COTTON  COMES 

HOME" 

Ms.  Lois  Moran,  director  of 
Education  and  Research  for  the 
American  Crafts  Council,  and  Bob 
Hanson  (nationally  known  photo- 
grapher), were  recently  in  Missis- 
sippi to  photograph  and  record 
works  of  art  included  in  COTTON 
COMES  HOME,  an  international 
fiber  competition. 

The  American  Crafts  Council 
will  produce  a  slide  kit  and 
narrative     description     that     will 


become  part  of  the  American 
Crafts  Council's  Media  Library. 
Schools  and  individuals  may  rent 
this  and  other  slide  kits  for  a  small 
service  charge. 

COTTON  COMES  HOME 
attracted  900  entries  from  the 
U.S.,  France,  Canada,  Mexico, 
Brazil  and  England.  After  final 
selections  were  made  the  exhibi- 
tion included  54  works  of  art  made 
of  cotton. 

COTTON  COMES  HOME  open- 
ed its  tour  March  21  at  Delta  State 
University  and  is  presently  on 
display  at  the  Star  of  the  Republic 
Museum,  Washington,  Texas.  The 
exhibit  will  return  to  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  in  November  for  a 
one-month  show  at  the  Municipal 
Art  Gallery.  COTTON  COMES 
HOME'S  final  destination  will  be 
the  Lauren  Rogers  Museum  in 
Laurel,  Mississippi,  for  the  month 
of  December. 

COTTON  COMES  HOME  was 
organized  and  sponsored  by  the 
Craftsmen's  Guild  of  Mississippi 
and  was  supported  by  the 
Mississippi  A  &  I  Board  and  the 
Mississippi  Arts  Commission.  ▼ 


Left  to  right:  Dan  Overly, 
executive  director  of  the  Crafts- 
men's Guild  of  Mississippi;  Lois 
Moran,  director  of  Research  and 
Education,  American  Crafts  Coun- 
cil, New  York,  N.Y.,  and  Bob 
Hanson,  photographer. 
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and  Furniture  Showroom. 

Anne  Woods  —  Owner 

335  Central  Ave. 
Cleveland,  MS  38732 
Telephone:  846-7666 


Give  DELTA  SCENE 

to  someone  you're  thinking  of  .  .  . 

Please  send  a  subscription  of  Delta  Scene  for 

1  yr.     at  $3.50  □ 

2  yrs.  at  $6.00  □ 

3  yrs.  at  $8.50  □ 

Please  send  to 


name 

address. 

city 

from 


, state. 


.zip. 


occasion 

Please  bill  meD  Check  enclosedD 

name 

address 

city 


state. 


.zip. 


Mail  to:  Delta  Scene 
P.O.  Box  B-3, 
DSU,  Cleveland,  MS  38733. 

A  card  will  be  sent  with  your  gift. 
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IMPLEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 


John  Deere 

Agricultural 

Equipment 


"Nothing  runs 
like  a  Deere" 


Cleveland,  MS. 


JOHN  DEERE 
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CLOTHING  &  SHOES  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY 


OPEN  A  REVOLVING  ACCOUNT. 
BUY  TODAY.  TAKE  SIX  MONTHS 
TO  PAY. 


843-4201 


RICKS 


Highway  82  East 
P.O.  Drawer  1879 
Greenwood,  MS  38930 


WELLS  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

P.    O.    BOX    697 

CLEVELAND.    MISSISSIPPI    38732 

WHOLESALERS  OF 
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liters  of  beer  or  the  exquisite 
barbequed  chickens  or  even  the 
rides  that  make  Oktoberfest 
special.  It's  the  warmth  and 
friendliness  of  the  German  people 
themselves  that  make  it  an  event 
not  to  be  missed.  The  accent  may 
be  a  little  different,  but  it's  the 
same  kind  of  hospitality  we  prize 
here  in  the  Delta.  So  if  you  enjoy 
country  fairs  and  friendly  folks 
you'll  love  Oktoberfest.  It's 
Southern  hospitality  with  a  Ger- 
man accent. 


If  the  fun  and  fellowship  of 
Oktoberfest  sounds  like  something 
you'd  like  to  experience  for 
yourself,  there  are  a  number  of 
good  guides  you  might  like  to 
consult.  Two  of  the  best  that  can 
usually  be  found  at  any  local 
bookstore  are  "Europe  on  Fifteen 
Dollars  a  Day"  and  the  Michelin 
Guide  to  Germany.  Between  these 
two  books  you'll  have  more 
information  than  you  can  ever 
use. 

The  European  railroad  system  is 
one  of  the  world's  best  and  is  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  the 
least  expensive  way  to  get  around. 
Almost  all  European  cities  are 
centered  around  the  railroad 
station  and  most  points  of  interest 
are  easily  accessible  from  the 
main  station.  Restaurants  and 
hotels  are  also  plentiful  in  these 
areas.  To  utilize  these,  let  your 
travel  book  and  your  pocketbook 
be  your  guides.  Your  travel  agent 
will  also  be  able  to  furnish  you 
with  many  worthwhile  tips.  ^P 
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Gourmet 


•  The  Crown 


by  Muffin  Chiz 

If  eating  surrounded  by  authen- 
tic period  antiques  and  being 
served  graciously  in  the  manner  of 
days  gone  by  intrigues  you,  then 
you  will  be  delighted  to  discover 
The  Crown,  near  Indianola,  Miss. 
A  natural  outgrowth  of  an  antique 
shop  in  the  country,  whose  owners 
wanted  to  provide  an  atmosphere 
of  charm  as  well  as  a  place  for 
their  customers  and  guests  to  dine, 
The  Crown  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  most  talked-about  new  restau- 
rants in  the  area.  It  is  located 
within  the  Antique  Mall,  a  large 
shop  long  known  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  any  in  the 
Delta. 

Owners  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.O. 
McDade,  and  their  two  daughters 
and  sons-in-law,  Tony  and  Evelyn 
Roughton,  and  Roger  and  Wanda 
Brophy.  The  three  women  do  all  of 
the  cooking,  and  the  men  are 
responsible  for  having  done  all  the 
actual  construction  of  the  Tudor 
style  building  within  a  building. 

"It  gets  easier,  actually,"  Evelyn 
Roughton  says  of  her  experience 
in  the  restaurant  business.  "If  it's 


not  fun,  we'll  close." 

Feeding  40  or  50  people  lunch 
may  frighten  some,  but  the  three 
women  managed  to  smile  even  as 
the  last  few  guests  were  saying 
goodbye  or  going  off  to  look  in 
other  parts  of  the  shop. 

They  all  enjoy  cooking  and  are 
considered  experts  by  their  fami- 
lies. "And  Wanda  never  shrank 
from  entertaining  at  parties  or  for 
large  groups,"  Evelyn  praised  her 
sister. 

"The  subject  of  opening  a  place 
to  eat  kept  coming  back  up  about 
every  three  months,"  whenever 
Evelyn,  Wanda,  and  Mrs.  McDade 
got  together  to  discuss  the  antique 
business. 

"No  one  is  going  to  come  all  the 
way  out  in  the  country,"  Mr. 
McDade  warned.  But  finally  the 
women  convinced  their  husbands, 
and  the  project  was  underway. 

The  Roughtons  and  the  Brophys 
both  spent  time  living  in  England, 
and  knew  what  sort  of  "country 
inn"  they  wanted  theirs  to  be.  The 
actual  name,  The  Crown,  was 
taken  from  the  place  Roger  and 
Wanda's  rehearsal  dinner  was 
held,    in    Long    Melford,    County 


Suffolk,  England. 

Many  of  the  recipes  were  first 
tasted  in  Europe,  and  later 
adapted  for  The  Crown.  One  of 
these  is  Roger's  Elizabethan  Steak, 
a  thick  rib-eye,  pocketed  and 
stuffed  with  a  mixture  of  green 
onions,  mushrooms,  cheeses,  and 
wine  —  then  broiled  "as  you  like 
it." 

On  Friday  nights,  The  Crown 
serves  from  seven  until  nine,  and 
the  typical  dinner  could  be  Beef 
Wellington  or  Coq  au  Vin,  Bouef 
Bourguignon,  or  Poulet  Saute'  au 
Citron,  any  of  which  is  enough  to 
make  the  country  drive  well  worth 
it. 

For  purists,  Evelyn  Roughton 
stresses  the  importance  of  using 
real  butter,  saying,  in  her 
experience,  foods  "just  do  not 
taste  right  without  it." 

Mrs.  McDade  and  her  daughters 
look  at  their  venture  as  "like 
entertaining.  You  know  most  of 
the  people  coming.  If  you  don't, 
then  you  will  soon." 

Because  they  prepare  so  special- 
ly, these  gourmet  cooks  make  one 
request  of  their  guests.  It  is 
necessary  to  call  in  advance,   so 
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Classified 


The  Fireside  Shop  —  Antiques, 
China  &  Decorative  Gifts.  109 
North  Street,  Cleveland,  Miss. 
Clemmie  Griffin,  owner. 

Kamien's  —  72  years  of  quality  .  .  . 
fashion  .  .  .  service.  126  North 
Sharpe  Avenue,  Cleveland. 

Triple  C  Antiques  —  Oriental  rugs, 
Accessories  &  Antiques  Shaw, 
Mississippi.  Mike  Chiz,  owner. 
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continued  from  page  29 

that    the    exact    number    in    your 

party  can  be  accommodated. 

Once  there,  guests  can  enjoy 
crackers  with  a  caraway  and  bleu 
cheese  spread  as  they  browse  at 
their  leisure,  looking  at  the  fine 
antiques,  or  they  may  choose  to 
eat  right  away  and  browse  later. 

The   furnishings   of  The  Crown 


are  authentic  antique  tables  and 
chairs  from  the  shop  itself,  all  of 
which  are  for  sale. 

The  salad  server  is  a  pine 
Welsh  cupboard  with  an  open  top, 
on  which  pieces  of  blue  and  white 
porcelain  are  displayed.  In  fact,  all 
the  furniture  used  for  serving  or 
decorating  is  lovely,  with  that 
patina  only  age  can  produce. 

The  cupboard  holds  fresh  fruit 
salad;  or  lettuce  with  a  choice  of 
condiment  toppings  such  as 
marinated  beets,  garbanzo  peas, 
tomatoes,  cucumber  and  onion, 
green  beans;  sweet  and  sour 
carrots;  and  perhaps  a  congealed 
salad. 

A  typical  luncheon  menu  might 
include  boneless  breast  of  chicken 
stuffed  with  a  mixture  of  chipped 
beef,  mushrooms,  celery,  bacon, 
onion  and  seasonings,  served  in  a 
cream  sauce;  rice;  broccoli 
casserole;  and  a  choice  of  desserts 
such  as  coconut  custard  pie, 
caramel  pie,  macaroon  meringue, 
chocolate  chess  pie,  caraway  tart, 
or  trifle  pudding. 

All  of  this  is  served  with  fresh 
hot  bread,  made  on  the  premises 
by  Wanda  Brophy  and  Mrs. 
McDade. 

Evelyn  usually  prepares  the 
main  course,  Wanda  is  the  wizard 
with  the  desserts,  and  Mrs. 
McDade  makes  the  endless  variety 
of  beautiful  salads.  "All  of  this  is 
with  great  flexibility,"  according 
to  Evelyn,  as  they  each  recognize 
one  another's  specialties,  yet  are 
not  bound  to  a  rigid  schedule. 

Each  table  is  set  with  fresh 
flowers  in  a  creamer  or  small  jug, 
complemented  by  old  candle- 
holders  in  wood  or  brass. 

"Everybody's  special,"  is  the 
way  they  feel,  and  guests 
understand  this  and  come  back 
regularly. 

Bridge  clubs  are  accommodated 
often  during  the  week,  usually 
having  lunch  first,  then  playing 
bridge  in  the  pleasant  surround- 
ings all  afternoon.  At  tea  time  at 
The  Crown,  a  typical  Devon  tea  is 
served,  with  scones,  whipped 
cream  and  jam.  There  will  also  be 
a  sweet  —  perhaps  a  dish  of  trifle 
or  macaroon  meringue  —  and 
cucumber  or  sliced  ham  sand- 
wiches. All  very  British. 

"Morning"    coffee     is    actually 


served  anytime  during  the  day, 
with  a  choice  of  desserts  or 
sweets. 

If  all  of  this  seems  too  good  to 
be  true,  don't  just  take  my  word 
for  it  .  .  . 

Take  Mississippi  Highway  448 
north  from  Indianola;  when  you 
reach  the  intersection  where 
448  turns  left  and  goes  west,  go  on 
straight  about  three  miles  until 
you  see  the  sign. 

Luncheon  is  served  from  11 
o'clock  Tuesday  through  Saturday. 
Supper  is  served  on  Friday 
evenings  only.  Tea  and  morning 
coffee  are  served  daily.  The  Crown 
will  serve  private  parties  any  night 
of  the  week.  "Prix  fixe"  for  lunch  is 
$3.50,  for  supper  it  is  $7.00.  Wine 
and  liquor  must  be  brought  by 
diners. 

Remember,  reservations  are 
necessary.     And,     bon     appetit! 

POULET  SAUTE'  AU  CITRON 
(Chicken  with  Lemon 
Cream  Sauce) 

1  four-pound  chicken 

Vi  cup  butter 

1  tablespoon  sherry 

1  tablespoon  white  wine 

1  large  lemon 

1  small  orange 

2  teaspoons  lemon  juice 
salt  and  pepper 

1  cup  thin  cream 
a  little  grated  cheese 

Carefully  cut  the  chicken  into 
serving  pieces,  as  for  a  casserole. 
Cook  in  foaming  butter  until 
brown  all  over.  Cover  with  the 
lid  and  continue  saute'ing  over 
low  heat  until  nearly  cooked. 
Remove  the  chicken  from  pan  and 
stir  the  sherry  and  white  wine  into 
the  pan.  Add  the  grated  rind  of  the 
large  lemon,  the  grated  rind  of  the 
orange,  the  lemon  juice,  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Turn 
up  the  heat  and  stir  in  the  cream 
slowly.  Put  the  chicken  back  into 
the  pan  and  toss  over  the  heat  for 
a  few  minutes.  Arrange  on  a 
serving  dish.  Pour  the  sauce  over 
the  chicken  and  sprinkle  with  the 
grated  cheese.  Put  a  few  thin  slices 
of  lemon  and  a  few  small  pieces  of 
butter  on  top.  Brown  under  the 
broiler.  Serves  four.V 
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xftEAM  TRAVEL 

-  We're  the  travel  experts  — 

come  talk  to  us. 


Dependable  service  for  over  11  years 

308  Washington  Ave.  •  Greenville,  Miss.  •  Telephone:  378-8974 


The  home 
of  the  future 


tOdaV  MP&L's  Energy  Efficient 
"  '  Electric  Home 

Save  up  to  60%  on  your  home  heating  and  cooling  costs!  Actual  performance 
proves  that  you  can  with  a  house  built  to  E  3  recommendations. 

It's  the  newest  home  building  idea  in  years  and  it  is  the  only  practical  way  to  build. 

Any  style  or  size  house  can  easily  incorporate  E  3  building  standards.  Get  details 
on  the  E  3  Home  from  MP&L. 

Electricity... 

The  Forever  C ftergy 

/Mississippi  power  &  light 

Helping  Build  Mississippi 

MIDDLE   SOUTH 
UTILITIES  SYSTEM 
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Kossman's  of  Cleveland  and 

Chester  Kossman's,  Inc.  of 

Clarksdale  cordially;  invite  you, 

the  motoring  public,  to  come  and 

view  the  all-new  1977  Buicks, 

Pontiacs,  Cadillacs  and 

GMC  Trucks  on  display;  in  late 

September  in  their  showrooms  on 

Highway  61,  Cleveland  and 

Highway  49  South,  Clarksdale. 

Have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  see  the 

ultimate  in  luxury,  European  styling 

and  American  economy. 


Kossman's 


Hwy.  61  Cleveland 
Cadillac — Pontiac — Buick — 
GMC— Jeep 


Clarksdale 

Buick— Pontiac— GMC 


